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‘THE SECOND READING OF THE LAND BILL. 


R. GLADSTONE’S speech on Monday—which, rather 
than the foregone conclusion of the second reading, 

was, in connexion with the Land Bill, the event of the week— 
was in many ways a remarkable performance. In the first 
pe the intervention of the Prime MinistTEk at that particu- 
stage of the debate was an unmistakable confession that 
matters were not going smoothly. There could have been 
no reason, in the mayo 4 course of things, why at that 
particular juncture the Government should come to the 
conclusion ventum est ad triarios. Several members of the 
Treasury bench had not, and have not yet, spoken on the 
subject ; and, for the special purpose of resolving the 
doubts and settling the hesitations of the inquiring, the 
Solicitor-General for IRELAND might have seemed to be in 
a better position than the head of the Government. The 
snbstitution of the persons can only be accounted for 


- either by the supposition that a sense of discouragement, 


necessitating the exhibition of a cordial, had been noticed 
on the Government side of the Honse, or else that 
Ministers had made up their minds not to give any 
definite answer to the doubts which Mr. Gipson and 
Mr. Smita and other Opposition speakers had formu- 
lated, but to carry the matter off with a display of orato- 
tical fireworks. It was, of course, possible when Mr. 
GiapsTone rose that he was going to give an example of 
that masterly elucidation of a complicated and difficult 
subject, in which, by the consent of friends and foes, he has, 
and for many years has had, no rival. Bat such a display 
would have been so much more in place at the close of the 
debate, and its effect would have m so much greater, 
that it could hardly be doubted that it would have been 
reserved for that occasion. 

The result justified the anticipations formed when Mr. 
GLapstone rose. His speech was a brilliant one and full 
of power, but its power was rhetorical and hortatory, not 
argumentative or dealing with exposition. The regret 
expressed for Lord BEAcONSFIELD’s death, and its results, as 
shown in the attitude of the Opposition, the suggestion 
that the rejection of the Bill would only lead to the pro- 
duction of a more sweeping measure of the same kind, and 
the other strong parts of the speaker’s deliverance, left 
explanation entirely out of the question. The contention 
that the Bill can at best be but a palliative, and a palliative 
the expiry of whose effects will almost certainly be 
followed by a severe relapse in the patient, was ignored. 
Even the specified points on which speaker after speaker 
had asked for information were for the most part passed 
over. In particular Mr. Guapstonge did not so much as 
attempt to defend the monstrous proposition that tenant- 
right, after being bought up, should revive again as 
against the landlord in a tenant who had paid nothing 
for it. His old grasp of details seemed to have deserted 
him, or to be deliberately discarded. The only dis- 
puted point to which he really devoted himself was, 
it is true, the most important point of all. It has 

pointed out from the beginning that the maxi- 
mum of injustice and unwisdom where many things are 
‘unjust and unwise lies in the provisions for the 
settlement of fair rent by the valuation of tenant-right. 

nm and again it has been'asked where this value was 
to come from except out of the landlord’s pocket, and 
whether it could be called fair that it should so come. 
Mr. Forster, with not uncustomary indiscretion, stated 


plumply that it would not be fair, and referred the ques- 
tion of origin to the Attorney-General for IreLanp. The 
Attorney-General for IrgLanpD, after much reflection, de- 
livered a speech which left friends and foes as much ir 
the dark as to this question of origin as they were before. 
It was therefore left for Mr. GLapsToNE to solve the mys- 
tery. That he solved it would be too much to say, but he 
certainly lifted a corner of the veil, and, in so doing, he 
indicated to the opponents of the Bill the place on which 
they must in Committee make their assault. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Gtapstong,. the elements of that tenaut’s 
property in his holding which he denied in 1870 
and asserts in 1881 are two. There is first the 
value of his own improvements. On this point there 
is not much controversy, and whatever abstract ol 
jections there may be may be passed over. But the 
second element, when it is considered, exhibits in the 
clearest possible light the weakness of the Bill, and the 
certain source of future evil which it opens up. The 
second element of the value of tenant-right is, in Mr. 
‘GuapstTonr’s words, “the excess of open biddings for 
“holdings in Ireland, in consequence of the scarcity of 
“the supply of land as compared with the demand.” 
This*excess, according to the Prime Munisrer, no more 
belongs to the landlord than the tenant’s improvements 
do. It is to this statement, and to the consequences 
drawn from it, that attention may be most profitably 
devoted. In the first place, it must be evident that, com- 
petition value being thus excluded, no power on earth can 
determine what fair value is. If the value of a thing 
is not what it will fetch, what in the name of arithmetic 
and common sense is it? How is Mr. Giapstone going to 
define the proper adjustment of demand to supply so that 
he may gauge the excess of the one and the scarcity of 
the other? To these questions not one fraction of an 
answer, not so much as a hint at one, is to be found in the 
whole speech. Obviously if the population of Ireland 
were half what it is now, the demand for land would be 
less ; if it were double, it would be more. How is any 
Commissioner or any accountant to put his finger on the 
normal value, independent of these fluctuations, and to 
establish it in secula seculorum as a land maximum? Bat 
the impossibility of arriving at the end aimed at, and the 
injustice done to those whose property is thus arbitrarily 
apportioned, are perhaps, from a political point of view, 
hardly equal to the intense folly and unwisdom of the pro- 
ceeding. The competition value of land is, says Mr. 
GLADSTONE, excessive, because of the unequal relation of 
supply and demand. Howis he going to prevent the future 
operation of the same law? If the present tenant un- 
duly outbids his competitors in rent for the benefit 
of his landlord, because of the stress of this compe- 
tition, is it not inevitable that the future tenant should 
in the same way outbid his competitors in the purchase of 
tenant-right for the benefit of the lucky occupier? It is 
said, though not explicitly, or in the words of the Bill, 
that this payment is to be limited. Anything more pitiable 
than the expectation of being able to do this in statesmen 
who doubtless consider usury laws childish folly, who be- 
lieve in Free-trade, who look back on sumptuary regula- 
tions and legal mazima of price as the freaks of barbarism, 
can hardly be imagined. That in the case of any such 
attempt being made a regulation price and an over-regu- 
lation price for tenant-right would become the rule, and 
that the over-regulation price would be ruled only by the 
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utmost competition yalue, is as certain as that night 
follows day. Even Mr. Gtapstone cannot double the 
acreage of Ireland or halve its population. He can, 
indeed, bring waste land into cultivation and induce 
the people to emigrate, and, though there may be 
dispute as to the best means of effecting these ob- 
jects, no one in England disputes their excellence. But 
to meet the irresistible laws of nature by an Act of Par- 
liament and a court of three Heaven-born Commissioners 
is certainly as bold an enterprise of the Mrs, Partincton 
order as has been entered upon for some time. 

All this, of course, has been said over and over again 
before; it will be said over and over again; and it is not 
surprising that, as far as the second reading went, it had 
very little effect on a dutiful majority and a Parliament con- 
fronted with the absolute necessity of reaping and garner- 
ing somehow the corn which the Government have sowed. 
What is important is that no attempt has been made to 
meet these objections in what must be considered the last 
word of the Government in general defence of their Bill. 
The Government speakers could only busy themselves with 
details when Mr. Guapstone had made his final effort on 
the principles and general scope of the Bill. In the same 
way, it was almost useless for Opposition speakers to 
repeat general objections which were steadily ignored. 
The duty of an Opposition in cases where absolute rejection 
of a measure is impossible and, what is more, dangerous if 
possible, is a matter very hard to define within narrow 
limits. Probably, when argumentative concessions are 
made and full explanation vouchsafed, it is their duty to 
abstain from a direct negative or from the support of an 
amendment. That case is not the case of the present Bill; 
and although the formal wording of the amendment which 
the Opposition supported might doubtless have been 
improved, the very moderate speech which Colonel 
SranLEY made some days ago sufliciently vindicated a 
certain right of protest which could not be upheld in any 
other way than by resorting to the division lobby. This 
contention, which had already been thus sufficiently 
made good, Sir Srarrorp Norrucore stated and finally 
established in the little duel between himself and 
Lord Hartixeron which concluded, or virtually con- 
cluded, the debate. This duel, as well as the speeches 
of Mr. against, and of Mr. SransFre.p in favour 
of, the Bill, relieved the monotony of the closing night, 
but it did little more. The battle, as far as it can be 
fought at all, remains to be fought, and the weary dis- 
cussions on the second reading have, for the most part, 
only succeeded in indicating with more or less precision 
the locality and conditions of the fight. The minute 
explanations which the Government have hitherto avoided 
must be explicitly given or explicitly refused sooner or 
later; and each separate proposition of their enormous 
scheme will have to be considered separately. 


RUSSIA. 


C. is difficult to obtain trustworthy information as to 
either the domestic or the foreign policy of Russia ; 
but there is no inconsistency between the reported project 
of a Land Bill and the remarkable document which 
justifies and exalts the autocratic power of the Emperor. 
One of the numerous objections to absolute government is 
founded on its tendency to prefer the wishes of the mass of 
the population to the interests and rights of less formid- 
able classes. Successive Emperors of ‘Russia have always 
sought to depress the nobility and to cultivate the affec- 
tions of the peasantry. ALExANDER IT. may probably have 
been influenced by patriotic and benevolent motives in his 
agrarian reform; but he also hoped to attach the mass of 
the people to the Crown by his gifts of personal freedom 
and of proprietary interest in the land. If the present 
Emperor has resolved to extend the privileges of the 
peasantry, and to relieve them from some of their 
pecuniary liabilities, he probably hopes for the gratitude 
of those who will profit by the yaw md and he ma 
rhaps regard with indifference worthy of an Englis 
dical the corresponding sacrifices which will be entailed 
on the landlords. It would be rash to form a confident 
judgment of the necessity or expediency of the proposed 
agrarian reforms. If they have any political purpose, they 
are probably designed to strengthen the Gaown rather 
than the classes which aspire to political privileges. The 
late or present advisers of the Emperor may perhaps be 


divided in opinion as to the merits of the supposed 
scheme; but there is no reason to believe that any of 
them have met with direct opposition. The maintenance 
of the prerogative might probably be regarded as indig. 
pensable to the success of such a measure. There is great 
convenience in total exemption from clauses, from Com. 
mittees, and from possibly hostile amendments. 

The proclamation in which the Emperor affirms the 
divine right of autocracy is apparently intended to put an 
end to all discussion of constitutional innovations. If the 
Emperor has really formed an irrevocable decision, it ma 
wee have been politic to announce it without delay, 

rolonged and repeated disappointment is more irritating 
than compulsory acquiescence in a refusal expressed once 
for all. Agitation for any kind of representative or. 
ganization will henceforth involve a defiance of the 
will of the Emrzror. The proclamation may perhaps 
be intended as an answer to a recent challenge issued 
by the Nihilists. Their governing body published a kind 
of ultimatum, to the effect that, if their efforts were to be 
suspended, the EMperor must convoke an Assembly elected 
by universal suffrage, and abide by its resolutions. Con- 
cession of the demand would have been impossible, but 
perhaps some compromise might have been devised. A 
consultative Council might have satisfied some malcon- 
tents, though it would assuredly not have disarmed the 
murderous fanatics. The only ostensible approach to a 
constitutional system was the establishment of a Ministry, 
which was to enjoy, to a limited extent, corporate erxis- 
tence ; but it is now certain that no real change has been 
effected. According to a late report, the Empzror has 
formed an interior Cabinet of those Ministers who specially 
enjoy his favour; and he will scarcely allow the members 
of the confidential body to assume collective independence. 
In Germany the several Ministers depend directly on the 
Emperor, and they exercise little influence on the policy 
of the imperious chief of the Government. Even in Eng- 
land the establishment of a united Ministry under an 
official head was only effected after many checks and in- 
terruptions in the course of the last century. The modern 
practice has diminished the personal power of the sove- 
reign more effectually than any other constitutional 
process. In a political crisis the Crown is confined to the 
choice between two sets of advisers, or rather to the 
leaders of the majority. It is now known that Connt 
Metixorr and his colleagues resigned because the auto- 
cratic proclamation, composed by Mr. Karxorr, had been 
issued by a subordinate member of the Government. It 
was clear that the supposed unity of the Cabinet had not 
been seriously accepted by the Emperor. 

The creation of any more popular Council or Assembly 
is indefinitely postponed. The Emperor has been rudely 
reminded of the danger which he incurs by representin 
himself as personally and exclusively responsible for 
results of misgovernment. He has apparently convinced 
himself that he would risk the security of his power by 
dividing it; and perhaps he may be right in thinking that 


4 no reasonable concession would disarm the assassins. The 


attendant circumstances were striking, for the proclamation 
was published at the same time at which there was a grand 
review of 40,000 men forming the garrison of St. Peters- 
burg. It seemed that the display was intended to con- 
vince friends and enemies of the irresistible force of the 
Government which boldly claimed absolute power. One 
newspaper Correspondent had, almost on the eve of the 
review, attributed to the Emprror a feeling of panic 
which induced him to remain in solitude at his palace 
of Gatschina. His nerves were supposed to be shaken not. 
only in consequence of the late events, and of the dangers 
which remain, but through sympathy with the Em- 
PRESS, who is excusably oppressed with terror. The 
appearance of the Emperor in public at the head of 
a formidable army seems inconsistent with the charge 
of timidity. He appears to have been well received by 
the crowd, nor is there any reason to doubt that the mass 
of the people is loyal. The peasants want no Constitution, 
though they may have grievances and imagined remedies 
of their own. The great bulk of the upper classes is 
averse to disorder, and it is supposed that the disaffected 

rt of the community is seanty in number and insignificant 
in social position. Students from the Universities, with 
a smattering of knowledge and with scanty means of sub- 
sistence, probably furnish the Nihilists with the majority 
of their recruits. From the same quarters proceed the 
demands for a Constitution, which would probably become 
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cally inoperative if it were formally established. 
n differences between the Sovereign and an independent 
islature, moral and physical force would be on the side 
of the Emperor. The peasants have no traditional 
reverence for a Parliament, and opposition would in their 
judgment be indistinguishable from rebellion. It is less 
surprising that the Emprror should retain his absolute 
wer than that he should publicly announce his resolu- 
tion to maintain it. 
In such a Government as that of Russia, the selection 
of persons is more significant than any declaration of 
rinciples. The dismissal or retirement of Count 
Korr, of Genera) Miniutin, and of M. pe Giers will 
be thought to indicate a policy of repression at home, 
if not of foreign adventure. General Ianatizrr is reported 
to be a supporter of despotic modes of administration, 
and his name is more definitely connected with a turbu- 
lent and insidious foreign policy. It was supposed that 
he forfeited the favour of ALExanpDER II. by the part which 
he took in precipitating the war with Turkey, and 
alarmists will, perhaps, suspect that he may now be inclined 
to the desperate experiment of diverting attention from 
domestic troubles to external schemes of aggression. 
Itis probably by an accident that his promotion coin- 
cides in time with the doubtful reports of an intended 
mission from Tashkend to Cabul, and of a commercial 
alliance between Russia and Afghanistan. It would never- 
theless be injudicious to assume that the appointment of | 
General IcvatrEFF implies a disposition on the part of the 
Empsror to disturb the general peace. If the Ministerial 
changes are accurately reported, they would seem to involve 
a reaction against German influence, which was supposed 
during the life of ALExanpeR II. to be highly distasteful 
tohis son. It is nevertheless surmised that the relations 
of the Russian Court with Berlin are more cordial than at 
any former time; and the policy of the new Emprror is 
confidently attributed to the instigation of Prince Bis- 
arog. German opinion, as far as it can be collected from 


- the newspapers, is almost unanimously adverse to Russian 


reaction ; but it is of course possible that Prince Bismarck 
may have reasons for discouraging Liberal concessions. 
His own attachment to Parliamentary institutions has 
never been cordial; and he may perhaps apprehend that 
they would be more difficult to manage at St. Peters- 
burg than at Berlin. It must be remembered that 
the supposed interference of the German Government 
in Russian affairs is entirely conjectural. It is also 
pate that AvexanpEeR III. may still be hesitating 
tween two opposite systems ; but, on the whole, a reso- 
lute adherence to the absolute government which he 
calls autocracy may plausibly seem to be the more prudent 
course. But for the Nihilists, there would perhaps be no 
audible demand for change ; and it is hopeless to conciliate 
implacable enemies. Although the extreme revolutionary 
faction has sometimes been thought to favour schemes of 
Slavonic aggrandizement, its leaders are not likely to, have 
had any connexion with General Icnatizrr. The former 
Ambassador at Constantinople was an efficient promoter 
of the war, for which he had long prepared; but he is 
not generally regarded as an enthusiast. The Empzror, 
who supported the same policy before and during the war, 
may perhaps have been impressed by General IcnarTizrr’s 
ability, and may have believed that the same energy and 
sagacity would be useful in the solution of domestic diffi- 
culties, It was not known whether the War Minisrer 
suggested or improved the autocratic proclamation. 


A MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE, 


PavaTe members who in the present Session succeed 
in getting a hearing for their Bills or Resolutions are 
fortunate in the opportunity of diverting the attention of 
the House from wearisome debates on Ireland. As in 
private society dull discourse on commonplace topics some- 
times affords a relief from the more painful discussion of 
personal disputes or domestic difficulties, the hackneyed 
demand for a new Ministerial department was perhaps 
welcomed because it had nothing to do with freedom of 
sale or fixity of tenure. Sir Massey Lores is one of the 
few independent members who has on one occasion defeated 
& hostile Government commanding a large majority. 
Seven or eight years ago he carried a motion, which has 
since produced a. results, for the reduction of 
local burdens. His proposal that there should be a Min- 


ister of Agriculture and Commerce was less interesting to 
any special class; but it was well calculated to attract 
votes ; and it was, in the end, carried without a division. 
A similar, but not identical, motion introduced by Mr. 
Sampson Luoyp was rejected by the last Parliament. 
There have at different times been several attempts to ele- 
vate the importance of particular branches of administra- 
tion by giving them representatives in the Cabinet. It 
may be plausibly argued that a Minister would have fuller 
employment in representing either education or commerce 
than in disposing of the patronage of the Dachy of Lan- 
caster or in taking care of the Privy Seal; but experience 
shows that it is scarcely practicable to increase the number 
of great departments of State, and that there is no incon- 
venience in readjusting from time to time the distribution 
of their functions. At one time the President of the 
Poor Law Board became a Cabinet Minister ; and another 
great functionary was charged with the superintendence 
of railways. The execution of the Public Health Acts, 
which has sometimes been entrusted to the Home Office, 
now belongs to the Local Government Board, which 
also administers the Poor-laws. Factories, fisheries, and 
several other subject-matters have, after fall delibera- 
tion, been retained by the Home Secretary; while the 
prevention of contagious disease among animals is in- 
cluded, together with the superintendence of elementary 
education, among the duties of the President and Vice- 
President of the Privy Council. 

Agriculture, notwithstanding the depression which has 
after a long interval resulted from the repeal of the Corn- 
laws, is still the most important interest in the country ; 
but Sir Massey Lopgs’s inference that it needs official aid 
and supervision is not obviously sound. The proper 
business of a Minister is to conduct the business of his 
department ; and in recent times the secondary duty of 
introducing suitable legislation has acquired undue im- 
portance in popular estimation. It is not easy to under- 
stand what a Minister of Agriculture could do to help 
farmers in the conduct of their business; and in the 
ordinary course of affairs they want no new Acts of 
Parliament. Ambitious projects of alterations in land 
tenure, or Irish Land Acts imported, as Mr. ILLincwortH 
threatens, into Great Britain, will be undertaken, if at all, 
not by a single Minister, but by a Cabinet executing the 
mandate of a political party. It may be assumed that Sir 
Massey Lopes is not anxious to facilitate measures for 
breaking up landed estates, or for transferring to tenants 
a share in the property of their landlords. Neither Mr. 
Giapstone nor Mr. Forster is Minister for Agriculture 
in Ireland. Some landowners look with more favour on 
imaginary schemes for restoring Protection under cover of 
retributive duties onimports. Any measure ofthe kind willbe 
impossible until the ownership of land has been largely sub- 
divided ; and, even if anti-economic legislation were contem- 
plated, reciprocity must have been approved by the Cabinet 
and the Parliamentary majority of theday. The only exe- 
cutive function which Sir Massey Lopes and his supporters 
could devise for the new Minister was the collection and 
publication of agricultural statistics. The compilation of 
tables of figures, if it is required, must be the work of 
clerks and accountants. One of the speakers in the debate 
asserted that the Agricultural Bureau in the United States 
is likely to be suppressed as costly and useless. In any 
case, it is not the business of a Minister of State to collect 
statistics, though he may sometimes quote or otherwise use 
them. 

To the Ministry of Agriculture was to be annexed the 
larger function of assisting or regulating commerce. The 
obvious answer to the proposal is that there is already a 
President of the Board of Trade, with a Parliamentary 
Secretary and a full permanent staff. The confusion which 
is produced in some minds by the most transparent fictions 
was curiously illustrated in the complaint that the Board 
never met; and that its meetings, if they were held, would 
be highly anomalous, inasmuch as one of its members 
is the Lord Chancellor, and another is the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. Mr. Giapstong added the informa- 
tion, which probably no other member could have sup- 
plied, that the Archbishop of Canterbury is also one ox 
Mr. CHAMBRRLAIN’s: colleagues or sybordinates. The 
Liberation Society will do well to inquire whether the 
recent depression of trade may not be explained by the 
malignant infinence of an Erastian prelate. It seems not 
to have occurred to the administrative reformers that, if 
the Speaker, the Archbishop, and the rest do no good, the 
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ublication of their names in the Red-Book also does no 
m. The President of the Board of Trade would 
derive no advantage from a change in his title, or from 
the abolition of his titular colleagues. He engrosses all the 
powers of the theoretical Board; and yet his office is not 
overburdened with work. Mr. Bricur contrived to make 
the Presidency almost a sinecure; and it is not known 
that any serious inconvenience resulted from his distaste 
for administrative labonr. In the great majority of 
Government offices the business, though it may be impor- 
tant, is necessarily conducted by routine. Among the 
duties of the Board of Trade is the investigation of the 
causes and circumstances of railway accidents; but the 
Minister at the head of the department can in such 
matters exercise no direct action. One of the proper 
officers is deputed to conduct the inquiry; and his report 
is necessarily accepted as the expression of the judgment 
of the Board. Numerous Acts of Parliament require the 
approval of the Board before public works of various kinds 
are set in operation; but in all such cases, it is an official 
engineer, and not a Minister, who forms the decision. The 
Secretaries of State also depend in ordinary matters of 
permanent Under-Secretaries and clerks; but they are 
often required to exercise a judgment of their own. No 
change of title would make the functions of the Board of 
Trade equally responsible and arduous. 

In answering Sir Massey Lopes, Mr. Guapsrone dis- 
played his unequalled familiarity with all branches of 
administration. Although he allowed the motion to pass, 
he clearly proved that it was wholly unnecessary. It was 
right that he should call attention to Sir Massey Lopgs’s 
prudent omission of the proposal that the Minister of Agri- 
culture and Commerce should have a seat in the Cabinet. As 
Mr. GLapstone remarked, it is not proper that Parliament 
should interfere with the constitution of a body which, 
though it exercises paramount power, is not even recog- 
nized by law. The provision would have been superfluous 
as well as irregular, for a Minister invested with higher 
functions than those of the President of the Board of 
Trade would certainly occupy a seat in the Cabinet. Mr. 
Gtapstone’s analysis of the complicated relations of the 
Government with trade showed that the existing arrange- 
ments have been carefully considered, and that the actual 
distribution of duties approximately coincides with the 
public convenience. The negotiation of treaties of com- 
merce, which may possibly become obsolete, is conducted 
by the Foreign Office, which is as accessible as the Board 
of Trade to manufacturers and merchants. The super- 
intendence of the foreign cattle trade and the enforcement 
of the factory laws could at any time be transferred, if the 
change were deemed advisable, to the Board of Trade, as 
easily as if the President had been decorated with a higher 
title. The delay and probable failure of the French com- 
mercial treaty cannot be attributed to any want of power 
on the part of the Board. One of the latest changes in 
Ministerial titles was the elevation of the President of the 
Board of Control to the rank of Secretary of State; but 
after the transfer of the Government of India to the Crown 
there was no Company to control; and it was convenient 
to dispense with the services of the inferior members of 
the Board. It may be conjectured that Mr. Giapsrone 
will be in no hurry to make a useless change ; buat, if the 
President should be exalted to a higher rank, and relieved 
from the possible presence of the Archbishop and the 
Speaker, there is no reason to suppose that there could be 
any change in the conduct of business. The principal use 
of the motion was to divert the thoughts of the House fora 
time from Ireland. 


THE FRENCH IN TUNIS. 


tp operative clauses of the treaty forced at the 
sword’s point by a French General on the Bey of 
Tunis are preceded by an exposition of the reasons which 
have prompted the action of France. There are two 
objects which the Government of the Republic has in 
view. It wishes to prevent the continuation of disorders 
on the frontiers, and it wishes to draw closer its relations 
with the Government of the Regency. The former object 
is attained by articles which provide that every facility 
shall be given for assuring the security of the shores and 
frontiers of Tunis by an occupation, the extent and con- 
ditions of which are left for future settlement, but which 
ig to cease when the authorities ofthe Bry have shown that 


they can ensure the security of the frontiers. A war coy. 
tribution is to be levied on the frontier tribes, and the Bry 
undertakes to prohibit the importation of pow¢er and arms 
in his dominions. The relations of France with the Bpy 
are drawn closer by articles which provide that Francs 
guarantees the Bey against all external aggression; tha; 
France will see to the execution of all existing treaties - 
that the Bey shall not make any further treaties except 
with the permission of France ; that France shall be repre. 
sented by a Minister Resident, who is charged with the 
duty of seeing that the provisions of the treaty are carried 
out; that the two Governments will jointly arrange the 
terms of the settlement of the public debt, and of the 
claims of creditors; and that the diplomatic agents of 
France shall represent Tunisian subjects abroad. It is 
obvious that under this treaty a singularly wide in 
terpretation is put upon the statements previously 
made as to the intentions of France. The expedition 
was said to be made with the object of punishing the 
Kroumirs, and obtaining from the Bry guarantees for the 
equitable treatment of French interests. The punishment 
of the Kroumirs suddenly becomes the occupation of any 
portions of Tunis which France may please to select, 
And this occupation is to be as permanent as France 
pleases. It is to last until the authorities of the Bry have 
shown that they suffice to protect the French frontier, 
They can never show this unless France wishes it to be 
shown, for they can do nothing except what they are 
ordered to do, and France will never be sure that they 
would do without orders what they do with orders. The 
guarantees to be given by the Bay have attained still 
more unexpected proportions. The Bry does not give 
guarantees, but effaces himself so that France may 
stand in his stead. France is to carry out his existing 
treaties, and to make his future treaties for him. France 
is to arrange his finance, and to keep a Minister Resi- 
dent to watch over him; and, above all, France is 
to represent Tunisians abroad. For all external pur: 
poses Tunis is merged in France. There is no pre- 
tence of leaving the Bry as an independent sovereign. 
Outside Taonis he has ceased to exist. Inside Tunis 
he is a dependent, with a permanent director, whose 
directions he is exclusively to obey. The step now taken 
by France may or may not be justifiable on its own merits ; 
but it cannot possibly be made to square with the decla- 
rations of the French Government at the beginning of the 
expedition. 

This is the treaty which the Bry has been made to 
sign, He had previously received positive orders from 
the Porte not to sign anything; but when a French 
General came, and gave him four hours in which to make 
up his mind, he signed the document put before him 
without, as he says, even reading it. If he had not 
signed, the French troops wonld have entered Tunis, 
and a collision between the invaders and the popu- 
lation was inevitable. It was entirely to avoid the 
calamities to his people which must have ensued 
that he signed, and it was almost immaterial to him 
what he signed, so long as his people were spared 
the misery of an unayailing conflict. He then telegraphed 
to the Porte that he had signed under duress, and he left 
it to the Porte to get the treaty rescinded if it could. As 
the Porte had no means of openly opposing France, it 
could only make a diplomatic appeal to the Powers, asking 
them to intervene between it and France in defence of its 
just claims on Tunis. This appeal has met with n> 
response. The Powers do not consider the relations of 
Tunis and the Porte to concern them. France has 
always denied the right of the Porte to treat Tunis as# 
part of the Turkish Empire, and the other Powers 
have no reason to extend the range of the difficulties 
which Turkey is perpetually creating. The Circular 0 
the Porte sets out only the facts that make fur 
Turkey, and omits all notice of the facts tha: 
point the other way. It can convince no one who is not 
convinced already. And, if France could honestly deny 
the claims of the Porte, she had very urgent motives fur 
terminating, once for all, the intrusion of the Porte into 
the affairs of Tunis. The Yellow-Book published by the 
French Government, although it by no means substantiates 
all the assertions of M. Sr.-Hrnarre, shows that the danger 
to Algeria from the Tunisian Arabs was not at all au 
imaginary one; that the connexion between the Bey and 
the Porte increased this danger; and that the Bey grew 
less complaisant to the French in proportion as he thought 
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that, whatever be might do, he would be protected by the 
Porte, and that the Porte would be protected by Europe. It 
js perhaps too much to say that it was a political necessity 
for France to terminate the connexion of Tunis with the 
Porte, but there were very strong considerations of expe- 
diency to urge France to assert definitely her long-standing 
contention that the Porte had no claim on Tunis. 

The annexation or protectorate or perpetual occupation 
of Tunis, whichever it is to be called, concerns, however, 
other Powers besides the Porte, and would concern them 
equally if the Porte had no pretensions to consider the 
Bex as a vassal. It concerns England slightly, and Italy 
very mach. The English Government appears to have 
inquired whether it was the intention of France to turn 
Biserta into a great naval arsenal, and the reply given 
was, not that France was not going to occupy Biserta 
permanently, or that she was under any obligation not 
to make any use of Biserta it might think proper, 
but that the conversion of Biserta into a great naval 
arsenal would cost an enormous sum of money, which 
France was not at present prepared to lay out. The 
result is that France will make Biserta a naval strong- 
hold if she pleases, but not until she pleases. Whether 
the possession of a naval stronghold at Biserta would 
be a source of strength or weakness to France in a 
war with England is extremely doubtful. To have a 
naval stronghold from which its possessor would be 
entirely cut off if the command of the open sea was 
lost seems a very uncertain gain. At any rate, the danger 
to England is so problematical that we could not possibly 
make it a ground of present quarrel. Lord Satispury long 
ago intimated to the French Government that he saw no 
English interests in the way of a French protectorate of 
Tunis, if ever the time should come for one; and Lord 
GRANVILLE merely said that England could not pretend to 
deal in any way with a country that did not belong to her. 
The bearing of the treaty on Italy is very different; and 
both Lord Satispury and Lord GranviLe plainly inti- 
‘mated to France that Italy must be taken into account, 
and that it did not in any way follow because England had 
no special interest in Tunis that Italy had none. The 
occupation of Biserta in force is a direct and perma- 
nent menace to Sicily, and the treaty has avowedly 
been made almost as much in opposition to Italy as in 
opposition to the Porte. When the French allege that 
their security in Algeria is menaced by the existence of a 
hostile Government at Tunis, they mean that the danger 
consists in this hostile Government acting partly under 
the directions of the Porte and partly under the directions 
of Italy. There is no attempt made in the French 
Yellow-Book to show that Italy has intrigued with the 
Arab population of Tunis; but there is a very elaborate 
attempt made to show that the Bry has resorted to sub- 
terfages in order to favour Italians as against Frenchmen, 
and has broken promises made to the French Consut when 
he asked that justice should be done to those whom he 
represented. Itis impossible to say whether the charges 
made are ill or well founded, as the French Consut natu- 
rally tells the story entirely in his own way. But, whether 
the French have any solid justification or not, they have 
incontestably forced:on the Bry a treaty which is specially 
directed against Italy, and they have done this in the face 
of assurances given through England to Italy that what 
they were going to do was something very different. The 
Italians see this, and resent it, but have to put up with 
it, and content themselves with the feeble solace of once 
more changing their Prime Minister. All Frenchmen of 
all parties seem highly pleased with what has been done, 
unless the idle demonstration of the Right in the Senate 
18 to be taken as an indication of disapproval, and it might 
be supposed that Frenchmen knew their own business best. 

at even outsiders, who are as willing to take as indulgent a 
view of the conduct of France as possible, cannot shake 
off a doubt whether France has been really wise in taking 
Proceedings of the most high-handed and arbitrary cha- 
racter against a feeble sovereign like the Bry, under the 
humiliating cover of Prince BISMARCK’s sanction, and at 
the cost of alienating Italy. 


TURKEY AND GREECE. 


Naps prospects of South-Eastern Europe are once more 
clouding over. The Turkish Government, relying on 
the favourable impression which it has produced by diplo- 
matic moderation, has of late more than once roused 


suspicion by its hesitation in evacuating the territory 
which is nominally surrendered to Greece. From time 
to time fresh conditions, some of them apparently n- 
able, are tendered for the approval of the mediating 
Powers, and it is doubtfal whether simultaneous and inad- 
missible stipulations are seriously proposed. It is, just 
that the property of the Mahometan inhabitants of 
Thessaly should be protected; but the demand that they 
should be exempt from military service as long as the 
Christian subjects of the Sutran are not enrolled in the 
Turkish army can only have been preferred either for the 
purpose of being withdrawn or in the certainty that it 
would be rejected. It isin accordance with Turkish policy, 
and not for the benefit of the Christian population, that 
the dominant race has hitherto been exclusively subject to 
conscription. The inhabitants of Thessaly must for all 
purposes become Greek subjects, and, on the other hand, 
the Greeks will not be deprived of the benefit of the capi- 
tulations. These conditions have been withdrawn as sud- 
denly as they were proposed; and it may, therefore, 
be inferred that they were intended only to serve the 
purpose of delay. The Vakouf lands, or ecclesias- 
tical properties, are likely to furnish materials for end- 
less dispute, if there is no genuine intention of arriving 
at a peaceable settlement. The difficulties which have 
been raised as to the mode of accomplishing the 
transfer are still more urgent. It is said that the 
Turkish Government contends for a limitation of the 
number of troops which are to occupy the ceded pro- 
vince. A body of ten thousand men would, it is urged, 
be a sufficient garrison in the first instance, while the 
neighbourhood of an insignificant force would cause 
no anxiety for the security of Epirus. If it is true that 
the Turks are constructing earthworks and other defences 
on the line of the present frontier, the Greeks have abun- 
dant ground for suspicion and distrust. A small army of 
occupation might perhaps find itself confronted with 
bands of local malcontents, for whose repugnance to the 
cession the Turkish Government would disclaim respon- 
sibility. Protests against annexation on the part of the 
Wallachian inhabitants of Thessaly are, with much 
plausibility, attributed to instigations proceeding from 
Constantinople. One probable explanation of the present 
uncertainty is that the Su.ray and his advisers are waver- 
ing between two opposite systems of policy. They may 
wish to render the negotiations abortive, and at the same 
time they may desire to throw upon their adversaries the 
responsibility of a rupture. 

It is not unlikely that similar calculations may prevail 
at Athens. The advocates of war have perhaps by this 
time satisfied themselves that Mr. Coumounpouros judged 
wisely when he declined to place himself in direct oppo- 
sition to the counsels of the European Powers. Having 
now established a claim to favourable consideration, the 
Greek Government may hope for countenance, if not 
for support, in meeting the unfriendly demonstrations of 
Turkey more than half way. It will certainly listen to no 
proposal for interference with its own discretion as to the 
strength of the army which will be sent to occupy 
Thessaly. Even if the Greeks were disposed to submit to 
the dictation of their adversaries, they would obviously 
commit a mistake in not employing a force large enough 
to repress any attempt at resistance. It is at the same 
time possible that the fears expressed by the Turks may 
not be unfounded, and that, after taking possession of 
Thessaly, the Greek Government will, on some pretence of 
a quarrel, proceed to invade Epirus. ‘The confidence 
which was lately felt at Athens of the ability of the Greek 
army to drive the Turks out of both provinces would be 
greatly strengthened by the unopposed accomplishment of 
half the task. It may have n observed that Mr. 
Covmounpouros has consistently abstained from under- 
taking, on the cession of Thessaly, to give the Porte a 
receipt in full. The claim to an interest in Epirus 
was intentionally kept open, by the assertion of a 

uestionable right to protect Turkish subjects of 

reek language and religion even beyond the frontier. No 
such pretension can be founded on reasons derived from 
international law, which indeed has not yet embodied in 
its code the newfangled doctrine of ethnological sympathy. 
A protectorate over subjects of a neighbouring Power leads 
to incessant disputes, and it may have been for the express 
purpose of facilitating a rupture that the Greek demand 
was propounded. Nothing would be easier than to com- 
plain that injustice had been done to Greeks in Epirus, if 
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an army of 50,000 or 60,000 men were stationed in Thes- 
saly, ready to cross the frontier. On the whole, either 
party is probably justified in distrusting the good faith 
and the peaceful intentions of the other. It may be in- 
ferred that there is a strong probability, either of a deli- 
berate declaration of war or of a collision which would 
produce the same result. 

Some extraneous circumstances may tend to revive the 
warlike disposition of the Greeks, if it had subsided. The 
unexpected denunciation of the Bulgarian Constitution by 
the Prince may perhaps be sufficiently explained by his 
experience of the impracticable nature of the democratic 
organization; but in Eastern States a simple explanation 
of political events is, perhaps with some reason, distrusted. 
As Prince ALEXANDER has recently visited the capitals of 
the sovereigns on whose patronage he depends, it is 
naturally assumed that his appeal to his subjects has been 
suggested at St. Petersburg or at Berlin. If his measures 
should tend to reopen the Eastern question, the Greeks 
will desire to be, as it were, on the spot, that they may 
take part in the next readjustment of territory. A Bual- 
garian revolution, even if it had no external cause or con- 
sequence, could not fail to add to the embarrassments of 
the Porte. The war party at Athens will derive further 
encouragement from the triumph of the _ turbn- 
lent and reactionary party in the Ministerial in- 
trigues of St. Petersburg. General IGNaTIEFF was 
the principal instrument in the long-sustained plot 
which ultimately produced the Russian invasion of 
Turkey. He may now probably have enough to do at 
‘home; bnt sanguine Greeks will rely on the hostility to 
‘Turkey which may be reasonably attributed to the confi- 
Aential adviser of the unfortunate Anput Aziz. A still 
stronger impulse to warlike policy will have been far- 
-nished by the French invasion and unresisted conquest of 
Tunis. The same Government which first stimulated 
-Greek aspirations, and then, in the alleged interests of 
peace, harshly repressed them, has now approached the 
verge of an unprovoked rupture with Turkey, and it has 


_at the same time given warning to Europe that its eleven 


years’ quarantine of peace has come to an end. The French 
Ambassador at Constantinople is said to have given notice 


to the Porte that the despatch of a Turkish squadron to 
‘Tunis would be treated as an act of war. It is not ascer- 


tained that any sudden change has taken place in the 
language of the French Minister at Athens ; but the enemy 
of their enemy will be regarded as the friend of the Greeks. 
The concert of the Powers, to which the Greek Govern- 
ment prudently yielded, will have been disturbed, if not 
destroyed, by the Tunis expedition. 

While foreign embarrassments were sufficiently urgent, 
the attention of the Sunray and his Court has suddenly been 


. directed to a strange domestic episode. Information, sponta- 


neous or other, had been given of the murder of the Sultan 
Asput Aziz, who had been supposed to have committed 


. Suicide immediately after his compelled abdication. The 


whole melodramatic machinery of Oriental regicide seemed 
+o have been employed in the comparatively easy enter- 
of assassinating a solitary and man. The 
‘Suttan himself presided at the inquiry, and it was reported 
that in his just indignation he was with difficulty pre- 
vented from treating the perpetrators of the crime as 
Macsetu dealt with Duncan’s grooms. The highest per- 
son in the State were, if the evidence was true, impli- 


.cated in the murder, one of the chief criminals being the 


notorious Maumoup Daman, brother-in-law of the present 
Suttan. None of many dishonest courtiers did more through 
incapacity or treachery to accelerate the ruin of his country 
Auring the Russian war; but his intrigues at Constan- 
itinople, and his suspected complicity with the invader, 
never at that time alienated the good will of the 
Sutray, though he has since dismissed his former 
favourite. The conspirators had, according to the wit- 
nesses, suborned a confidential officer of Asput Aziz’s 
household, who had introduced these murderers into 
the room of the dethroned Sultan. One of them, a pro- 
fessional wrestler, pinioned the victim, who struggled 
violently ; and, after inflicting severe bruises and wounds, 
they ultimately finished their task by opening his veins 
with the scissors which he had been supposed to use in 
killing himself. The ramifications of the plot were care- 
fally traced, with the result of implicating several con- 
siderable personages, including Pasua. By d 

it began to be discovered that the witnesses had displayed 


gn excess of zeal. They had reported the murder as | sent at the meeting has. however, its counterpart in fach 


having been perpetrated with extreme violence, though g 
commission of European physicians, after examining the 
body, reported that there was no trace of any injury 
except the opening of the veins. It was also observed 
that the accused persons were those whom the Sura wag 
known to regard with dislike or suspicion. It wag gt 
least a singular accident that all his enemies should hayg 
been engaged in a conspiracy which would enable him to 
take full revenge. The selection of supposed accomplices 
may perhaps have been too indiscriminate ; and the Suny 
may have apprehended dangerous results from the fears of 
others who might expect to be accused. 

One probable object of the inquiry has been attained 
the deposition of Mipuat, who has taken refuge in the 
French Consulate at Smyrna. A Constantinople writer 
characteristically observes that the conduct of Mipnar jg 
a sufficient proof of his guilt. His attempt to secure his 
personal safety may be as plausibly explained by a belief 
that his accusers are powerful enough to take his life. The 
whole story may be true, as it is told of Turkish Ministers 
and courtiers ; but the witnesses for the most part belong to 
the same class, and it is not improbable that the prosecn- 
tion is a deliberate plot. 


RAILWAY SERVANTS AND THEIR WORK, 


5 ie attitude of the reasonable public towards the nine. 

hours question is easily described. They let it alone. 
Like the wages question, it is a matter to be settled be- 
tween masters and men. In point of fact, it is really the 
wages question in another form. When men can make 
their own terms about the money they shall receive fora 
day’s work, they can, within similar limits, make their own 
terms about the length of the working day. No doubtit 
is to the interest of the master to make the working 
day as long as is consistent with getting work of a fair 
quality done. Many of the expenses he has to meet will 
be equally large whether his mill or his workshop is 
open for a longer or shorter time. But the amount 
of goods he will be able to sell, and consequently the 
profits he will be able to make on them, will vary with 
the time his machinery is running. The workman, on 
the other hand, has simply to consider whether he likes 
money or leisure best. In the long run he will not be 
paid as much for a nine-hours day as he would for one of 
ten hours, and supposing that he is able to decide the 
question for himself, and not leave it to be decided by the 
master, it must rest with him to say whether he likes 
short hours and less pay better than long hours and 
more pay. He is not bound to consider which his 
employer would wish him to choose any more than an em- 
ployer, having the power to settle the question, is bound to 
consider which his workmen would wish him to choose. 
Whether the workman who chooses nine hours instead of 
ten is wise or foolish depends upon the use to which he 
puts the hour gained. If he spends it in any way which 
gives him harmless pleasure, he is wise. If he spends it 
in getting drunk a little earlier in the evening than he 
would have done if he had been working ten hours, he is 
foolish. So long, however, as he does not inflict positive 
annoyance upon others by reason of his additional leisure, 
no one has any more right to inquire how he spends his 
time than how he spends his money. He is his own 
master, with full right to work just so many hours as he 
thinks fit and no more. In a country where speech is 
free, the public will criticize his decision upon this point just 
as they criticize everything else. But he is no way bound 
to attend to what the public say ; nor does it come within 
the province of the public to control in any way the action 
either of masters or of men. 

Does the case of the railway servants who are now 
agitating for a nine-hours day present any difference t 
that of any other body of workmen? That there is 
general disposition to draw a distinction between the 
two cases is evident from the proceedings at Exeter 
Hall on Wednesday evening. Members of Parliament 
do not ordinarily attend meetings called together to far 
ther a trade movement. The law cannot usefully inter 
fere between master and man, and those who help 
make the law are well advised in giving no encouragement 
to deceptive hopes of aid to be given % she Legislature 
The difference between this and other seemingly similat 
cases which plainly existed in the minds oi those pre 
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The public has a right to take part in this particular con- 
troversy because its own safety is directly concerned in 

result. The railway servants do not only plead that, 
ander the existing conditions of their service, they work 
more hours than they find pleasant or wholesome. If this 
were all, they would be precisely in the position of any 
other workmen. What they plead is that they now work 
more hours than is compatible with the safety of the public, 
and upon this, as a matter directly touching itself, the 
vablio has a right to speak. If the Railway Companies 
were in the habit of employing defective materials in the 
constraction of their lines, or if they went on using their 
rolling-stock after it had ceased to fitted for the safe 
conveyance of passengers, Parliament would be quite jus- 
tified in interfering, provided that it were satisfied that it 
could interfere to good purpose. If, instead of employing 
defective materials or worn-out rolling-stock, the Railway 
Companies choose to employ defective human material, in 
the shape of men who have already been working so long 
that they cannot do what they are set to do efficiently, the 
same reasoning applies. The public dislikes having the 
lives of trave endangered by who enjoy. 
virtual monopoly o: enger carriage, and it is justifie 
in showing that dislike by any effectual means that present 
themselves. 

The meeting at Exeter Hall on Wednesday does not 
seem to have had the case properly presented to it. 
The keynote of the speeches was an inaccurate parallel 
between railways and mines and factories. The Legis- 
lature has interfered for the protection of the workman 
in these latter cases; why should it not ny inter- 
fere for the protection of the workman in the former ? 
The answer is that neither in mines nor factories is there 
any interference of the kind now asked for. There as 
elsewhere, if a man can find a master willing to employ 
him, he may work the whole twenty-four hours. The 
Legislature has forbidden the employment of women and 
children for more than a certain number of hours in a day, 
but it has considered that men can only get adequate pro- 
tection by learning to protect themselves, and consequently 
that any attempt at giving them statutory protection will 
do them more harm than good. The difference between 
this case and that of the railway servants lies in the fact that 
the safety of the public largely depends on the quality of the 
work done by railway servants, and that this quality is 
directly and dangerously affected by the number of hours 
they work. The pointsman, the signalman, the guard, 
the engine-driver, need to have all their wits about them. 
At any moment while they are at work the safety of a 
train and the lives and limbs of the passengers may depend 
upon their knowing exactly what to do and when to do it. 
The least mistake or delay in the interpretation of a signal 
or in the application of a complex system of machinery 
may be fruitfal in disaster. A man who is tired out with 
the work he has already done cannot be expected to be 
proof against the liability to make such mistakes. Fatigue 
and want of sleep have made him stupid and irreso- 
Inte. He does not read as by instinct the meaning 
of the facts he has to interpret, and when he has 
read it there is an interval—not a long interval, perhaps, 
but still an interval—between reading it and acting upon 
it, In each of these shortcomings there is the material 
fora railway accident. A man’s brain and will are only 
able to answer to a certain amount of demand on them. 
After that they must have rest, in order to fit them to 
answer more demands. If the complaints of the railway 
servants are true, their employers do not take this circum- 
stance into account. So long as a man is at his post, they 
assume that it is all right, and that he will do the work of 
it equally well whether he be fresh or exhausted. If rail- 
Way servants are not strong enough of themselves to put 
an end to this system, the public must look after its own 
interests, and take measures to prevent the Railway Com- 
panies from exacting more work — their men than can 

ven consistently with the work being as as it 
ought to be. 

There is, however, one precaution which it will be very 
necessary to take if ever anything is done to check rail- 
way overwork by statute. en an ordinary workman 

etermines to agitate for a working day of nine hours, he 
may have one of two objects in view. He may wish either 
‘o work that number of hours and no more, or he may 
Wish to work more than that number of hours, but to be 
Paid ata higher rate for the additional time given. As to 
Which of these objects he most desires, he must himself be 


the judge. If he puts an extraordinary strain upon his 
strength and endurance, he has a right to ask his own 
price for so doing. But where the public are concerned 
the case is different. What it desires is to secure its own 
safety, and this will be equally imperilled whether railway 
servants work for too long a time at a stretch for extra 
pay or for their ordinary pay. Ifa man is half asleep, he 
will not be made wakeful by the circumstance that he is 
being paid sixpence an hour instead of fdurpence. It 
may be a consolation to him at the end of the week to 
think that he has something to show for the discomfort 
he has endured, but it will be no consolation to 
the sufferers by the accident which his sleepiness has 
caused. If Parliament attempts to prescribe the length 
of a railway working-day, its interference must take the 
form of absolute prohibition. The working day must con- 
sist of so many hours, and no more; and the Companies 
must be forbidden to employ men for more than that 
number of hours, no matter how willing a Company may 
be to give extra pay or how anxious the men may be to 
earn it. 


CO-OPERATIVE FARMING. 


Feet eins no practical proposal has as yet been 
submitted on the subject to the public, yet some 
attempts have recently been made to show that the co- 
operative or joint-stock principle of carrying on business 


might be advantageously applied to farming. It may 
be conceded that, if the application is ible, and 
that if farming is a business which can profitably 


carried on by a Company, the present is a favourable 
time for trying the experiment. If it is supposed 
that the Company is to own the land it cultivates, 
the market price of land is now lower than it has been for 
many years. If the Company is to rent its land, it. 
would now be in an excellent position to make terms 
with landlords, who are looking in vain for solvent. 
tenants. It might get farms at rents much below 
the old rents, not only because there is no com- 
petition for farms, but also because landlords would 
make an extra sacrifice in order to have the cer- 
tainty of punctual payment which a Company pos- 
sessed of large resources and with an eiecalied capital to- 
be paid up, if rents had to be met in a bad season, could 
unquestionably give. Then the things a Company could 
offer are precisely the things that English land wants at. 
the present moment. These things are capital, skill, and 
the readiness to make experiments. The farmers of 
England never had enough capital to do justice to the 
land, and they have lately lost a large portion of the 
capital they possessed. Landlords, many of whom are en- 
cumbered, and many of whom are without a large portion 
of their rents, are equally unable and unwilling to sink 
capital in the soil ; and the contest with American impor- 
tations can only be carried on successfully by the expendi- 
ture of very much capital. Skill, too, is greatly needed. 
It is needed to prevent the waste of manure, to drain 
judiciously, and still more to keep drainage when done in 
good order, to feed cattle so that the land may carry its. 
full complement of stock, to make decent butter and 
marketable cheese. Lastly, it is not as yet known what. 
are the crops which England can most advantageously 
grow. There are persons, for example, who think that 
beetroot and chicory might be grown to a profit on a 
large scale. They may be right or wrong, but ex- 
perience is the only test of such suggestions, and a rich 
Company could afford to make many experiments, and 
to set success in one against failure in others. There 
is also just now a plethora of money seeking invest- 
ment, and a very large number of investors prefer 
home investments to any other. If the promoters 
of an Agricultural Company could show a reasonable 
prospect of a steady return on the capital asked for, they 
would get their capital, and would get it from persons who 
would neither expect nor wish for a very high interest on 
their outlay. There must be years and bad years in 
farming, however conducted. But, if the surplas of good 
years was put by to supply the deficiency of bad years, 
and if investors could be sure of an equalized dividend of 
5 per cent., they would subscribe. The real question, 
therefore, to decide is whether there would be a reasonable 
prospect of a solid, well-managed Company earning an 
equalized dividend of 5 per cent. 

Sir Epwarp Sutrivan has rushed into print with an 
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enthusiastic answer to this question. He speaks of joint- 
stock farming as Jonnson spoke of the vats and tubs of 
Turate. He sees before his joint-stock Company possi- 
bilities beyond the dreams of avarice. But when we look 
into his figures we are all at sea. There is nothing on 
which we can rest our feet. He has collected many valu- 
able facts as to the present state and the present needs of 
agriculture ; Sy he seems to have no power of approach- 
ing his subject from the other side, and considering how 
the prospect would show itself, not to a lover of agricul- 
ture, but to an investor. He takes an imaginary case, 
and works out very strange results. That he should take 
an imaginary case is ng reproach to him. Some case, 
necessarily imaginary, must be taken, in order that discus- 
sion may be possible. It is by the mode in which the imagin- 
ary case is handled when it is taken that the reader judges 
the writer. In Sir Epwarp SvuLiivan’s imaginary case 
there is supposed to be a landlord with twenty thousand 
acres of sach a quality that each acre gives 1/. rent 
and 1/. gross protit to the farmer. The landlord sells 
his land to a Company at twenty years’ purchase, at 
400,000l., and takes the whole purchase-money in shares. 
‘he Company has a working capital of 1ol. per acre, or 
200,000l., and a reserve of uncalled capital to the amount 
of a further 100,0001, The Company has 600,000l. of sub- 
scribed capital and an income of 21. per acre, or 40,0001. a 
year. This, says Sir Epwarp Suiivan, with triumphant 
innocence, is 64 per cent., and the landlord and the other 
shareholders would be the happiest of men. No doubt 
they would, and the extraordinary conduct of a landlord 
who accepted twenty years’ purchase and took his 
purchase-money in shares would have been justified by 
the result. ut the calculation leaves entirely out 
of sight that the supposed profit of the farmer is only 
gross profit, and leaves superintendence to be paid for. A 
farmer paying a fair rent, with skill and luck, and with 
ol. an acre to start with, may perhaps, even in these 
times, get 10 per cent. on his capital. But he gives up his 
life to getting it. A Company would have to pay for 
‘superintendence, and would have to pay enormously 
high. There would be the head office, with its directors, 
secretary, and clerks; and the directors, to attract con- 
fidence and to fulfil their duties properly, must be men of 
high standing, great experience, and willing to devote a 
large portion of their time to the business of the Com- 
pany. It is not a small thing to know how twenty 
thousand acres of land ought to be managed, and to be 
responsible for their being managed in the best possible 
manner. We may put down 3,000l. a year as a moderate 
estimate for head-oflice expenses; and that this is a mode- 
rate estimate will be apparent to any one who reflects on 
the very elaborate system of account-keeping which the 
mauagement of twenty thousand acres would involve. 
Then there must be a local manager, a man of a very high 
class, learned, skilful, indefatigable, and so well paid as to 
be above temptation. Under him must be two or three 
assistants constantly visiting every part of the property, 
and seeing that his directions and those of the Board were 
carried out. The salaries of the manager and his assistants 
would perhaps come to 2,oool. a year. Lastly, there must 
be men to do the daily and hourly work the farmers do 
now—to see that the labourers work with zeal and effi- 
ciency, to look after the animals, to show how implements 
are to be used, to inspect eyery operation of the dairy. 
Such men could scarcely look after more than two hundred 
acres, and would scarcely take less than rool. a year. That 
is, there would be a hundred men getting 100/.a year—or, 
in all, 10,c00/. The total expenses of superintendence 
would thus reach 15,0001. a year; and the nett income of 
the Company would dwindle down from 40,0001. to 
25,0001. a year; and it would pay, not 6}, but 4 per cent. 
on its capital. 

To this an enthusiast like Sir Epwarp Suttivan might 
possibly reply that when he speaks of 1/. per acre being 
the gross profit, he means that this has been the profit 
under the present unscientific system. It may be doubted 
whether this does not give much too favourable a picture 
of the farmer’s recent history. If he has really, on an 
average of the last ten years, been getting 11. an acre 
with a capital of 101. per acre, he has been getting 1ol. 
per cent. for his money; and, if he has had less capital 
and has still got his 1/. per acre, he bas been still more 
fortunate. Most farmers would have a very different tale 
to tell, and would say that, if they now started with 


10l. per acre of capital, they must show quite a new kind 


of skill and have good luck in order to get thejp 
10 per cent. in the future. But it may be allowed 
that, if 11. gross profit has been the yield hitherto, 
more might. be earned with more skill and more 
capital. But then how much more capital would be 
wanted? Sir Epwarp Svu.iivan leaves this a per. 
fectly unknown quantity. He describes, indeed, what 
would take place on his ideal farm under his ideal system, 
Fences would be levelled, and fields enlarged ; every part 
of the estate would be properly drained, and the draing 
kept in order. Farmyards would be covered; the young 
stock would be doubled; none but the best breeds wonlg 
be admitted ; the best and newest machines would be cop. 
stantly introduced, and factories for making cheese, and 
even sugar, would be established. This is a charmi 
picture of agricultural opulence, but no one can seriously 
think that it could be realized with a capital of tol, 


acre. Double the amount would scarcely suffice. That there 
would be an extra yield with the application of double capital 
may be admitted, but the investor would want to know 
what the extra yield would be likely to be. It would need 
very confident statements on the part of very experienced 
and competent judges to make him believe that, with 
double the capital, there would be double the gross profit 
per acre. Let us, however, assume that this could be 
shown, and revert to the imaginary case of Sir Epwarp 
Suntivan. The shareholders would now have a capital 
of 800,000l. and a revenue of 60,0001. After the wages 
of superintendence had been deducted, they would have 
45,0001. to divide, or about 54 per cent. This might 
suffice to tempt them; and, although they would 
never find the landlord who was willing to take 
twenty years’ purchase all in shares, they would be 
able to put themselves in an equally good position 
by buying the land and raising two-thirds of the 
purchase-money on mortgage, at a low rate of inte 
rest. The notion of joint-stock farming is not, therefore, 
to be rejected at the outset, as something altogether im- 
practicable. But when we have got thus far, we are still 
very far from seeing how a joint-stock Company that is not 
a mere sham is to be started. What evidence is there that 
double capital would earn double returns? And even if 
the difficulty of showing this could be overcome, there 
remains a still greater difficulty. Where are the men to 
be found who would be willing and competent to direct 
such a business ? Their duties would be labori ous, anxions, 
and continuous. They would be blamed for every mistake, 
and very little thanked for any success; and yet they 
must be men of very exceptional ability and knowledge. 
Possibly such men are to be found. It is never safe to 
give too positive a denial to anything. But it may safely 
be said that any one who wished to find them might tum 
over very many pages of the Directory of Directors with 
out coming on anything that could satisfy him. 


THE SCRUTIN DE LISTE. 


: oe report of the preliminary Committee upon M 
Barvovux’s Bill was extremely unfavourable to the 
abolition of the Scrutin d’arrondissement. It was nots 
very convincing document; but of this the subject rather 
than the author must bear the blame. The truth is tha 
the arguments on each side are pretty fairly balanced 
Large constituencies have their advantages equally with 
small ones, and the consideration which would naturally 
have most weight with the deputies points to different 
conclusions in different parts of France. If the majority 
were everywhere Kepublican, and the minority every 
where reactionary, both parties would know how to vote. 
The Republicans would all be in favour of the Serulis 
de liste; the Conservatives would all be in favour 
the Scrutin d’arrondissement. But, unless the warnings 
addressed to the Republican supporters of the Bill ar 
wholly without foundation, there are several departments 
—M. Boysser, the author of the Report, says from fifteen™ 
twenty—which will be lost to the Republican party if the 
Scrutin de liste is adopted. M. GamBerra may be supposed 
have satisfied himself that, on the balance, the gain will # 

eater than the loss; bat this is but poor comfort to tt 

publican deputies who look to see their own distriél 
lost to the Republic. If the minority could emigrate im# 
some more fayoured department, and there enjoy all th 
influence and consideration to which it has been acti} 
tomed, they might not mind the change. For them, hot 
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ever, it means nothing short of political extinction ; and it 
js expecting too much of human nature to ask it to accept 
such a fate in order that the party majority in the Chamber 
may be swelled by a few additional votes. M. BoyrsseT is 
altogether incredulous as to the improvement in the cha- 
racter of the Chamber which the defenders of the Bill maintain 
must follow from the enlargement of the constituencies. He 
maintains that all the best Assemblies that France has seen 
have been elected by constituencies returning one member 
each, and that the only reasonable guarantee of excellence 
in the deputies chosen is the intimate association of 
electors and candidates. Under the Scrutin de liste this 
association will be impossible, and the choice of the 
candidates will necessarily be made over to committees. 


‘The first of these arguments is not very conclusive, for 


opinions will differ as to which have been the best 
Assemblies ; and upon almost any theory of Parliamentary 
merit the present Chamber must be excluded from the 
list. The intimate association of electors and candidates 
has certainly given exaggerated importance to agreement 
upon local questions. The elections themselves may not 
turn upon the opinion of the candidates as to a road 
or a bridge, because to electors of all views these 
matters are for the present of less interest than the political 
jssues involved. But when the question is not whether 
the constituency is to be represented by a Republican or 
by a Monarchist, but who the Republican or Monarchist 
candidate shall be, agreement upon roads and bridges 
becomes very essential. As regards purity of election, 
English experience up to this time bears out M. Boysssr’s 
opinion that a change in the grouping of the constitu- 
encies will have but little effect. Alike under the Scrutin 
de liste and under the Scrutin d’arrondissement, the voters 
will be the same, and their weaknesses will be the same. 
Pablic morality is not created by statute. Perhaps the 
most telling argument against the Scrutin de liste is the 
objection that it really introduces indirect election ; since 
the elector, not having the knowledge necessary for the 
selection of a candidate, really does no more than help to 
choose a committee, which in its turn chooses a candidate. 
But this,.again, has its answer in the plea that when the 
electors are not able to choose good candidates, the sooner 
they make over the function to better qualified persons, 
the more likely they are to be properly represented. 


The strong array either of arguments or of interests 
on each side of the controversy was shown by the extreme 
narrowness of the division. In a country in which the 
existing Constitution was curried by a single vote, this cir- 
cumstance may be of less importance than in countries 
where public opinion is given to declare itself more deci- 
sively. Still, eight votes is but a small majority for a 
measure which excites so much feeling and aflects so 
many interests. It is a victory, of course, for M. 
Gambetta, but it may be doubted whether it is such a 
victory as will materially increase his strength in the 
country. It must be borne in mind that M. Gamserra 
has made unusual efforts to get the Scrutin de liste 
adopted. The journal which usually sympathizes with 
his views, if it no longer avowedly represents them, 
has taken the leading part in the discussion for months 
past. M. Gamperra himself has given an interminable 
series of missionary breakfasts, to which every Republican 
deputy has in turn been invited and made to listen, or 
appear to listen, to all the reasons which the host’s inge- 
nuity could devise to prove that the salvation of the 
Republic, and consequently the success in life of every 
Republican, depended upon the acceptance of M. Barvoux’s 
Bill. At one time it seemed as though the decision, 
whichever way it went, must involve the overthrow either 
of the President of the Cuamper or of the President of 
the Rerustic. This suspicion was, it is true, upset by M. 
Gauperta’s ostentatious attendance at M. Grivy’s ball, 
and since that time these august names have not been 
dragged before the public with quite so much persistency. 
Still, the fact that M. Gamperra has himself undertaken 
he defence of the measuse, and for the second time during 
his tenure of his present office exchanged the chair for the 
tribune, is in itself calculated to strike the imaginations of 
his aprosters, and to asssociate him in the most 
marked manner possible with the fortunes of the Bill. 
Now it will appear that all these powerful forces have been 
alled into play with no more conclusive result than to 
give M. Gamperra 243 votes as against 235. The majority 
18 sufficient to carry the Bill—it would have been that if 
feven votes had been subtracted from it—but is it suffi- 


cient to sustain M. GamBerra’s reputation? Until now 
his power has gained in public estimation by the mystery 
in which it has been enveloped. It has always been 
assumed that he had only to make his wishes known to 
engage the great mass of the Republican party in the 
pleasing task of giving effect to them. Now it turns out 
that ina Chamber in which the Republican party com- 
mands a very large majority M. Gampetra can only secure 
eight votes in favour of a Bill which he proclaims himself 
to have greatly at heart. How will this circumstance 
affect his position out of doors? Will the division of 
Thursday be hereafter held to mark the beginning of his 
formal rule or the close of his informal ascendency ? 

These are not questions to which it is possible to give 
a perfectly confident answer. On the whole, however, it 
seems probable that before many days are over, the cir- 
cumstances of M. Gamperra’s victory will be forgotten in 
the fact that a victory has been won. The figures of the 
division may from time to time be brought up against him 
by his opponents, but they will be of little importance by 
the side of the fact that the Scrutin de liste has taken the 
place of the Scrutin d’ arrondissement. From this point of 
view the secrecy with which the division was invested 
may prove of considerable importance. The ballot was 
demanded, no doubt, in the hope that some Republican 
deputies would thereby be encouraged to vote against M. 
Gambetta. But men who could only retain the courage of 
their convictions by keeping it dark what those convic- 
tions were will not be likely to make a boast of having 
voted in the minority. The number of Republican 
deputies who will continue to preach against the Scrutin 
de liste, when once it has become the legal method 
of voting, will be small. The candidates in Eugland 
who, if they are to be returned at all, must owe their 
return to household suffrage, do not now abuse house- 
hold suffrage. A man who now declares his preference 
for the Scrutin d’arrondissement will naturally be set 
down as a man who knows that the substitution of 
the Scrutin de liste has made an end of his chances of 
re-election. Consequently, to continue the warfare now 
that the change has been voted will be to identify himself 
with a lost cause, and te forego any lingering possibility 
there may ‘be of his retaining in the department the 
position he has held in the arrondissement. This disposi- 
tion to retreat while retreat is still practicable was plainly 
shown in the treatment given to the Bill on Thursday. 
So close a division might very well have been the prelude 
to an obstinate fight in Committee. When what answers 
to our second reading had been carried by only 
eight votes, it might have been thought that the further 
progress of the Bill would have been resisted at every 
stage, in the hope, before all was over, of converting the 
majority into a minority. Instead of this, the several 
clauses of the Bill were at once put to the vote, and upon 
only one of them was any division taken. The figures of 
that division show that a reaction had already begun. 
The votes in favour of the clause were 299; the votes 
against it were 222. That is a very considerable change 
from the previous division ; and it proves how much more 
importance the Chamber attached to M. Gampzrra’s vic- 
tory, narrow as it was, than to M. Gamperra’s arguments. 
It will not be surprising if, by the time that the General 
Election is held, it has become impossible to identify auy 
of those who voted in the minority of Thursday. They 
can only be identified on their own confession ; and they 
will take very good care not to confess anything that may 
criminate themselves. 


FREE SCHOOLS. 


[D*® CAMERON has had a Wednesday all to himself, 
and has enjoyed the advantage, so valuable to a legis- 
lator, of ascertaining the amount of opposition he will have 
to overcome before he can hope to see free education esta- 
blished in Scotland. It is not often that a Bill is so gene- 
rally abused as Dr. Camexon’s, and indeed it is not ofteu that 
a Bill so well deserves it. Free education stands now in a 
very different position from that in which it stood when the 
Education Act of 1870 was under consideration, and many 
who were not then prepared to reject the idea entirely 
must now have seen reason to change their minds. In 1870 
a great experiment was going to be tried, and it was 
impossible to foresee with any certainty what the results 


of the chaages about to be introduced wonid be. A:tend- 
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ance at school was to: be made compulsory in many parts 
of the country, and there were some who predicted that, so 
long as school fees continued to be exacted, the resistance 
offered to the new law would be insurmountable. It was quite 
ancertain, again, whether the competition of Board schools 
would not in the end drive voluntary schools out of the field, 
and in that case one of the great obstacles to the abolition 
of school fees would be removed. The intention of those 
who framed the Act of 1870 was to give voluntary schools 
the chance of holding their own against Board schools, 

rovided that they could do so in a fair field and with no 
lace shown them. The establishment of free schools 
would have been plainly inconsistent with this intention ; 
but it was conceivable that, if voluntary schools ceased to 
exist and Board schools became universal, the compa- 
rative merits of payment by rates alone and payment 
partly by rates and partly by fees might deserve to be 
farther investigated. We are now in the eleventh year 
of the new educational system, and both these theories 
have been proved false. Compulsory attendance has 
been extended to the whole country; and, except in a 
case here and there, where the law has been applied with 
injudicious rigour, it cannot be said to be unpopular. 
There are parents who do not like being forced to send 
their children to school, just as there are parents who 
do not like being forced to take their children to be vacci- 
nated, but they form only a small minority of the 
population; and, as a rule, the law making attendance 
at school compulsory has met with as little resistance 
as any other law that can be named. The necessity 
for making education gratuitous, which was expected to 
spring from making it compulsory, has consequently not 
arisen. The great majority of parents pay the school fees 
without murmuring, and for those who are genuinely un- 
able to pay them, it has not been found difficult to make 
another provision. As to voluntary schools, instead of 
becoming less numerous and less prosperous, they have 
positively grown in both ways. There are more of them 
than there were ten years ago, and the education given in 
them is of a better quality. 

Now, to set up tree schools by the side of voluntary 
schools would be to risk their complete extinction. Under 
very favourable conditions they might stand even this 
rivalry, and it is also possible that the liberality of those 
who maintain voluntary schools might rise with the 
demand, and that they might be enabled by additional 
subscriptions to remit the fees now charged as completely 
as the School Boards themselves. We have no right, how- 
ever, to assume that these consequences wouldfollow. The 
more natural supposition points to the direct contrary as the 
thing that would probably happen. If so, the introduction 
of free schools would be the introduction of religious dis- 
sension in its most acute form. Let us suppose, for 
instance, that in a certain town there are enough Roman 
Catholics to support a school of their own. So long as 
the children must pay so much a week to whatever school 
they go, there is no inducement even to the most thrifty 
parent to send his child to the Board school rather than 
to the Roman Catholic school. He has to pay his two- 
pence or threepence a week in either case, and there is 
nothing therefore to prevent him from giving full play to 
his religious convictions. If education at the Board 
schools were given gratuitously, the parent would be under 
a very direct, and if he were a poor man a very strong, 
inducement to take his children away from the Roman 
Catholic school, to which, other things being equal, he 
would rather send them, and to place them at the Board 
school. If he had three children of school age, the change 
would involve a saving of sixpence or ninepence a week, 
and that is something to a man whose weekly income 
is reckoned in shillings. The effect of this would be 
to withdraw the children from Roman Catholic infiu- 
ence during the week, and to leave the priest only the 
Sunday in which to get at them. No doubt this is in 
itself a result which, especially in Scotland, would send a 
thrill ofsatisfaction through many Protestant minds. Indeed, 
it may even seem that the prospect of bringing about such 
a blessed state of things is in itself the strongest possible 
recommendation of Dr. CamEron’s Bill. But those who re- 
member what a fertile source of national discord religious 
differences can become, and what additional intensity is 
imparted to religious differences when they find expression 
in anything connected with the bringing up of children, 
would be slow, even if they wished for free education on 
other grounds, to advise its adoption. 

But for the “ ignorant patience ” of ratepayers the finan- 


cial argument would be conclusive against Dr. Cameroy’s 
and all similar proposals. In the first place, free schools 
would dry up the great stream of voluntary contributions 
which now tends to grow larger instead of smaller, 
As it is, a very large sum of money is every year pre. 
sented to the community by benevolent persons, who in 
return only ask that they shall be allowed to open schools, 
to which such parents as like may send their children, 
With free education this sum of money must either be 
enormously increased or the permission to open schools 
must become a dead letter. It is not to be expected 
that parents will go on paying in a voluntary school for 
the same education which a Board school offers them for 
nothing. Consequently, unless the subscribers to volun. 
tary schools are prepared to increase their contributions 
to an amount which will enable the managers to charge 
no fees, and thus to place their schools once more on the 
same level as that occupied by the Board schools, volan- 
tary schools must be closed. In other words, all the 
money which is now presented to the ratepayers will then 
have to be found by the ratepayers. In the next place, 
tae incidence of the educational outlay will be entirely 
changed. Already a very large proportion of it is lifted 
off the parent’s shoulders, but under a system of free educa- 
tion the whole would be lifted off. The parent would pay 
nothing, the community would pay everything. The notion 
of its being a parent’s duty to give his child the in. 
struction proper to his place in the world would disappear, 
The only persons who would have any duty in the matter 
would be the ratepayers. It would be essential to re 
pudiate the theory that a parent is under any obliga. 
tion to supply his children with intellectual food, as 
otherwise the natural inference would be that, if the com. 
munity bears the cost of a father’s performance of his 
duty as regards the mind, it is equally bound to bear the 
cost of his performance of his duty as regards the 
body. If a father is as much bound to give his chil- 
dren rudimentary instruction as he is to give them 
bread, why should the community, which relieves him 
of one duty, hesitate to relieve him of the other? 
There is no argument that can be alleged in this 
country at the present time for the gratuitous edu- 
cation of children which would not equally make 
for their gratuitous feeding. Mr. Munpeza entirely dis- 
posed of the argument which is sometimes drawn from the 
example of the United States. Free education in America 
is a totally different thing from free education in England 
or Scotland. In the United States the elementary schools 
are really common to the whole community. People of all 
classes send their children to them. It follows from this 
that the question how the cost shall be borne becomes simply 
one of convenience. Everybody has his share of the benefit— 
bachelors, spinsters, and childless parents being too few to 
affect the general conclusion—and it is a matter of no 
moment whether everybody pays his quota in the shape of 
school fees or of a school rate. In England the case is 
different. Elementary schools are, in truth, schools in- 
tended for a particular class in the community, and if the 
entire cost of educating children at them is transferred 
from the parents to the ratepayers, the community will 
pay for the education of a single section of its members. 
Free education has far more in common with Socialism 
than a Poor-law, because it is a distinct recognition of an 
obligation on the part of the rich to pay for giving the 
poor what is good for them. We may be sure that if 
once the principle is admitted to this extent, it will not be 
long before it is pushed very much farther. 


THE NEW NEW TESTAMENT. 


(TH eighth rule under which, eleven years ago, the revisers of 
the New Version were appointed, suggests a triple court of 
referees, composed of divines, scholars, and literary men. The 
admission of the last section acknowledges the undoubted fact 
that the putting forth of a new Bible concerns criticism in other 
aspects than those of mere theology or mere scholarship. 

case is, indeed, a somewhat peculiar one; and a certain tincture, 
both of theological and philological culture, must be demanded 
even from a literary critic who passes his opinion on such a work. 
The rather quaint dehortation of the Bishop of London to “ young 
clergymen who cannot construe the original ” need not have beet 
contined to the clergy. Indeed, we should have thought it part 
of the office of a Bishop to take care that, at any rate in his ow? 
diocese, there were no young clergymen who cannot construe the 
original, But when the critical court has been purged of those 
who have no business to criticize at all, the remnant will have 
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tendency to split up into the three bodies mentioned in the rule. 
Some will look at the new book mainly as a part of the 
canon, others as a version from the Greek, others, again, as 
an attempt to repair or restore one of the masterpieces of 
English literature, a masterpiece which has the rare peculiarity of 
being equally possessed of merit and of popularity. the present 
wrticle the last point of view, and that only, is the point which we 
shall take ; though, as has been already mentioned, it is impos- 
sible to take it without taking also due account of the limitations 
im by the others, 

he revisers, to do them justice, have not shown themselves, at 
any rate in plan and intention, otherwise than highly sensible of 
the literary merits of the Authorized Version. They are lavish 
of praise (almost unnecessarily lavish, it may be thought, for the 
case is one of quis vituperavit ?) of its rhythm, its cadence, its lan- 
guage. They boast themselves to have observed these to the 
utmost of their power; and, in innovating, they have, say they, 
been loth to take any word which had not the sanction, if not of 
the Authorized Version itself, at any rate of contemporary lite- 
rature. They have, moreover, shown excellent taste in rejecting 
many suggestions of the American Committee, which would have 
tended to modernize, and therefore to deform, the book almost 
irrecoverably. The yo" striking out of the “Saint” from the 
titles and headings of the Gospels is of course merely sectarian. 
But the suggestion that “ Holy Spirit” should be substituted for 
“Holy Ghost” throughout shows that the American revisers 
entirely failed to appreciate the attitude in which, in England 
at least, the work was approached. The logical result of such 
a change would have been the rewriting of the whole in lead- 
ing-article English, The same may be said of the suggestion 
to substitute “bathe” for “wash,” “drag” for “hale,” “they 
are” for “they be,” &c., and, worst of all, “demoniac” for 
“possessed with a devil.” The revisers, with not less logic 
than taste, rejected these, though in some cases, with neither 
logic nor taste, they admitted them to the margin. But, 
on the whole, it must be confessed by any fair reader that in 
general intention, at any rate, they have kept before them the 
standard to be observed—that is to say, the alteration of nothing 
which did not seem to require alteration from the point of view of 
theology or scholarship. The question then remains, how far in 
making these alterations they have observed the same standard 
from the point of view of literature ? 

The literary principles on which they have gone are embodied 
in a rather voluminous preface, which we do not regard as one of 
the happiest features of the work. It has somewhat the air 
of a very workmanlike and interesting maguzine article, in- 
forming the curious reader of many facts which he would 
like to know. Such a thing, however, seems to us, we must 
confess, somewhat out of place in the forefront of a book 
such as this. It is doubtless very interesting to know that the 
revisers “entered into an agreement with the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge for the conveyance of copyright,” and that 
this arrangement “ provided for the necessary expense of the un- 
dertaking.” To turn the page, however, and read that the book 
about which this business-like gossip is recorded, and of which the 
record is part and parcel, is “‘ The New Testament of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ,” causes a rather odd revulsion of feeling. 
This, however, may seem a nice question of taste, and one to be 
mentioned rather than discussed. Perhaps less reticence need be 
observed about some of the purely literary rules which the trans- 
lators have laid down for themselves. They find fault with their 
predecessors for the variety of terms used in rendering identical 
words of the original; they think that this variety of expression 
“would now be deemed hardly consistent with the requirements 
of faithful translation.” Now, on this point we hold that King 
James’s men were quite right and Queen Victoria’s men quite wrong. 
No one who translates “ with the head,” as Mr. Carlyle used to say, 
and not with the dictionary, can be ignorant that variety of this 
kind is required, not merely to express actual shades of meaning, 
but to produce the proper literary colour in the version. Another 
point (also purely literary) on which we are not altogether satisfied 
with the revision is its structural arrangement. Verses, of course 
(and, for the matter of that, chapters), have no absolute autho- 
rity. But it surely can escape no one that such masters of 
thythmical prose as the translators of the Authorized Version must, 
In preparing a translation to appear in verses, have shaped their 
clauses and cadences otherwise they would have shaped them 
if they had intended the version to appear in paragraphs. This is 
so simple a point of the criticism of style that it seems astonishing 
that it should have escaped the revisers. By their new arrangement 
much—very much—of that rhythm and cadence which they so 
enthusiastically admire must be obscured or lost unless the reader 
guides himself by the very division which they have discarded 
and relegated to the margin, This argument applies still more 
strongly to the useless pedantry, as we cannot but think it, of 
inserting poetical quotations from the Old Testament in “ parallel- 
isms.” This results in an unnecessary and fantastic dislocation of 
the text, which does not appear to be compensated by any solid 
advantage. The advantage sought is said to be that “ the reader's 
attention is directed to the poetical character of the quotation.” 

he fact is incorrect ; for the quotation is not poetry, but a prose 
translation of poetry. Moreover, the information sought to be 
conveyed, like much else which the Revised Version contains, 
especially in its margin, seems to be rather matter for a commen- 

than for a standard translation. However this may be, we 
only ask any reader with an ear to compare the old and the 


new versions of the fine quotation from the 42nd chapter of 


Old.—The people which sat in darkness saw great light: and to them 
which sat in the region and shadow of death light is sprung up. 


New.—The people which sat in darkness . 

Saw a great light, 

And to them which sat in the region and shadow of death 

To them did light spring up. 
Here the contrast between the suave completeness of the old 
verse, where the poetical character of the original is surely indi- 
cated enough in all conscience, and the jerky rawness of the new 
parallelism can hardly escape any one. The sole gain seems to be 
the fuller representation of adrois; and, if any one thinks this of 
consequence, we shall not argue the point with him. 

In an examination of the present kind it is not necessary to 
mention a multitude of minute details. We shall only say that 
the evil influence represented by the suggestions of the American 
Committee seems often to have worked unaccountably on the 
revisers, The indifference to the continuity of literature which 
characterizes many literary reformers is strikingly, and we must 
say painfully, obvious in such gratuitous alterations as “robbers” 
for “ thieves ” in the crucifixion, “ the last farthing” for “the utter- 
most farthing,” and the like. These things have, in some cases, 
enshrined themselves in the most sacred associations, in others in 
the most familiar and constantly read literature of the profane 
kind. In neither of the two cases can the most pedantic philo- 
loger, who retains his senses, contend that there was any pressing 
necessity for change, while there are the strongest reasons against 
it. But the climax is reached in the Lord’s Prayer and in the 
famous and splendid passage from St. Paul about charity. The 
Lord’s Prayer is more difficult to criticize from the purely literary 
point of view, because considerations of theology and scholarship 
come in with greater weight than usual. The charity passage— 
one of the triumphs of the original—is infinitely worse treated. 
Here “ love” is substituted for “charity.” Now it may be granted, 
if any one pleases, that at the time of the original translation it was 
bold to use “charity.” But the translators knew what they were 
doing. They wanted a word free from equivocal associations, and 
they chose one. Their choice has been justified. The full 
meaning of charity, in the sense of the passage, has passed into 
classical English, and will remain. If it be said that there is a 
baser sense of the word, it must be remembered that even that 
baser sense is but a minor form of the better; whereas “love,” in 
the ordinary acceptation of the word in English, is quite out of 
place. That the substitution of a monosyllable for a trisyllable 
utterly ruins the concerted music of the piece is undeniable. But 
that the revisers were deaf to this is seen from their pedantic substi- 
tution of “done away” for “ vanish away,” where the original transla- 
tors had employed the latter phrase to avoid an ugly homeeoteleuton. 
A still more wanton aggression is the phrase “ in a mirror darkly ” 
for “through a glass darkly.” If the “through” troubled the 
revisers, they might have substituted “in,” and it would not much 
have mattered. But “mirror” for “ glass” is absolutely un- 
necessary, the two being synonymous, and “ glass” the more usual 
word in English literary as well as colloquial; it spoils the 
pc’ bag and it injures a famous and often-quoted phrase. The 
only justification for this is, of course, the fact that St. Paul's 
éconrpoy was not made of the same materials as a modern looking- 
glass. This, however, is a singularly instructive example of the 
sorrowful chances that wait on mere pedantry. The material of 
the mirror is absolutely irrelevant to the understanding of the 
passage. On the other hand, all uninstructed persons will still 
think the revisers’ “ mirror” to be of glass; while no instructed 
person was ever ignorant that the Authorized Version’s “ glass” 
was of metal, The thing is an odd instance of a very common 
failing—the lack of literary perspective. 

We have spoken strongly on these points, because we feel strongly 
on the impolicy, and so to speak the sacrilege, of tampering 
with the text in such matters, without excuse of divinity or 
scholarship. Let us now turn to the pleasanter and necessarily 
briefer task of acknowledging that the revisers have, on the wholq 
despite these unfortunate instances, restrained their hands from 
doing mischief, and that they have done much good in the way 
of redressing obvious slips of translation, and clearing up a few 
doubtful places. Only those who have had the liberty of literary 
cutting and carving themselves know the temptation which the 
a exercises even upon the most temperate and well- 

lanced minds, The revisers have, on the whole, resisted this 
temptation excellently, Whole pages of their work may be read 
without any jar, even to a reader whose familiarity with the 
Authorized Version is considerable, and who is on the wateh for 
interference with his pet phrases. To give absolute satisfaction in 
such @ case is not so much difficult as impossible. And, if the 
slips which we have pointed out are irritating—as they certainly 
are—it must be remembered that the Version is not final; that it 
is not, and cannot for years be, “appointed to be read in churches” ; 
and that its compilers, before that time, may possibly be guided in 
a better way by some of those literary men whom they were 
bidden to consult, but whose advice seems to have been hitherto 
hardly what might have been expected, if it was indeed sought. 
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GOVERNMENT BY POST-OBIT. 


rPasne is one very curious feature of the general policy of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government which does not seem as yet to 
have attracted much public attention. It may be defined as a 
combination of the spirit of Lord Melbourne's too hackneyed 
maxim with that of the extreme advocates of a forward Radical 
policy. The conduct of the late Ministry was severely enough 
canyassed ; but nobody denied that it wasa policy which, whether 
wisely or unwisely, took thought for the morrow. The policy of 
the present Government seems, on the other hand, to be 2a on 
a rigid observance of that possibly misapprehended precept of 
Scripture. During this present year they have busied themselves 
so little with internal matters not relating to Ireland, that there 
has been no great opportunity of estimating their conduct in 
this respect. They have given no post-obits, because as yet no 
claims have been presented to them. But elsewhere the course 
of conduct has been nearly uniform, and in one particular 
instance it has extended to home affairs. The sudden drop- 
ping of the Bradlaugh business is a most curious political 
study. It admits, indeed, of two interpretations, It is not at all 
improbable that Mr, Gladstone thinks the Bradlaugh pear is not 
yet quite ripe, and that more of sweetness is to be sucked from it 
y a little judicious keeping. Mr. Bradlaugh is a skilled agitator, 
and he may possibly get up a kind of afterglow of the now fading 
Radical enthusiasm which shone on Mr. Gladstone twelve months 
ago. If this seems too Machiavelian a policy for a Ministry of all 
the virtues, the conduct of the Government cannot be set down to 
anything but a culpable desire to postpone the payment of their 
obligations. They have in the person of their chief avowed their 
belief in Mr. Bradlaugh’s 1ight to be furnished with a picklock to 
the door of the House of Commons. They proposed the fabrica- 
tion of such a picklock, and yet because things did not go quite 
smoothly, they have left their protégé to lament his woes in the 
TIall of Science, and to have hia wounds anointed only with the 
precious balms of Mr. Osborne Morgan. It is difficult to con- 
ceive a more left-handed compliment to any one than that Mr. 
Osborne Morgan should be detailed to express sympathy with him. 
The Judge Advocate-General’s name and reputation are so inti- 
mately connected with interment, that it would be nearly as 
complimentary to send a friend an undertaker and beg him to 


make use of his services. If the Bradlaugh question is to be buried, 


uo one can superintend the operation more successfully than the 
Judge Advocate-General; but the wishes of the electors of North- 
‘«unpton and its singular constituency are not understood to tend 
in that direction. Meanwhile the Government escapes present 
responsibility, and they have the comfort of thinking, like all 
ce in post-obits, that the day of payment will very likely be 
a long one. 

Tale the Transvaal, again. Here not merely the settlement, but 
the very discussion, of the preliminary terms are postponed in a 
manner still more curious, To all suggestions on the part of per- 
sons who are not satisfied with the peace of Mount Prospect, Mr. 
Gladstone replies that he really cannot think of arguing the matter 
uatil the Potchefstroom question is settled. Meanwhile his re- 
piesentatives are, according to all accounts, taking the very oddest 
means to settle the Potchefstroom question. The Commission, we 
are teld, though not indeed officially, will not enter the Trans- 
vaal until the guns are given up. It would be difficult to 
imagine anything which the Boers would like better than that 
the Commission should not enter the Transvaal. This leaves 
them pretty well masters of the situation. They can harry 
Kantioeeee and loyal Dutchmen, “ commandeer” against natives 
who are not too strong for them, and do everything else that 
is right in the sight of their own eves, while the dreaded 
delimitation of territory cannot possibly take place. Mean- 
while also the chances of a native outbreak, backed up by the loose 
adventurers of whom South Africa is full, and by aggrieved 
members of what used to be called the English party, is every day 
more probable, and the outbreak of such a thing would bring 
huge difficulty on the head of the Government. What does it 
matter? the longer the question is undiscussed, the more likely 
the constituencies and the average newspaper reader are to have 
forgotten all about it, and the more confirmed will the habit of 
trekking on the part of troublesome English settlers become. In 
the Afghan debate, on the other hand, there was a distinct reason 
against postponement, The missing reports might have turned up, 
and it might have been discovered what Sir Charles Dilke’s infor- 
mation about Russian intentions on Central Asia was worth. 
Tiere, therefore, the Government acted with promptitude and paid 
money down; but in the Transvaal matter there is apparently 
something to be gained by a precipitate settlement and a delayed 
reckoning as to that settlement; and so the peace of Mount 
Prospect was huddled up, and the discussion of that peace is 
studiously postponed. 

The Tunis matter is, in its way, a minor one from this point of 
view ; but it exhibits the same curious preference for running any 
danger at a future time rather than undergoing the trouble and 
unpleasantness of a clear settlement at once. It is no wonder 
that Mr. Gladstone’s noble, calm, just view of the Tunisian 
question delights the Chauvinist press of France. It is no wonder 
either that the French should be pleased with Sir Charles Dilke’s 
invincible resolve to know nothing about the capacities of Biserta, 
the expense of making the port, or anything else whatever. Time 
to the invader is everything in such a transaction as that in which 


France hus just been engaged. He can very reasonably object 


when protests are (if ever they are) delivered that they should 
have been delivered before, and he has time to lengthen the cords 
and strengthen the stakes of his occupation. Besides, it is clear 
that, if the English Government was going to do anything, there 
was no need for it to wait. The fact that England has recognized 
the supremacy of the Sultan in Tunis is not affected by French 
explanations, nor the fact that the representations of French 
diplomacy on the subject have been notorioasly falsified by 
the event. All Mr. Gladstone says is that the matter con- 
cerned the late Government more than the present, and that 
it is better to take time. The excuse from a person who 
entered on office pledged to undo everything that his pre- 
decessors had dene is scarcely adroit; the postponement is quite 
of a piece with all the other proceedings just mentioned. It 
may be or it may not that a French occupation of the 
coast and the frontier of Tunis may be prejudicial to English 
interests. But that will not be for a long time. We are 
not at war with France; on the contrary, we want to make a 
commercial treaty with her. “It is on the ground of a commer- 
cial treaty,” says a Parisian contemporary, quoted with much 
approval by a Radical evening journal, “that misunderstandings 
can be dissipated.” In other words, “ Let me steal Tunis, and 1’I] 
make it up to you on woollens and iron.” Mr. Gladstone’s words 
being enigmatic, it is not possible to say whether this high-minded 
bargain presented itself to his mind or not. It would, however, 
be an admirable example of post-obit policy. The advantage is 
present, the disadvantage distant and dubious. A wise Govern- 
ment, therefore (at least on this hypothesis), — the ques- 
tion, and holds out its hand for what good things gods and 
Republics may provide. 
ut, as usual, the most remarkable instance of this spendthrift 
tendency is to be found in connexion with Ireland. Mr. Plunket’s 
excellent speech at Bristol last Wednesday summed up the charges 
against the present Ministry in a way which would be difficult 
for the most adroit Ministerialist to answer. When these charges 
are examined almost every false step which the Government have 
taken will be seen to have been prompted by the same curious 
desire to obtain immediate advantage, or, it may be, mere relief from 
troublesome duty at the cost of enormous and all but certain 
future loss and danger. The blandishments lavished on the Irish 
before the General Election, the neglect to continue the Peace Pre- 
servation Act, the neglect of the early incendiary campaigns of Mr. 
Parnell and others last summer—all these things were of the post- 
obit character. But it was when the autumn came, and the Land 
League began to show itself in its true colours, that the vag give 
most deplorable results. Mr. Plunket very ingeniously showed 
how Mr. Forster's unfortunate admission, that, if he had called 
Parliament together to grant him extraordinary powers in the 
autumn, it would not have supported him, simply meant 
that the Radicals would have been out of temper. So, to 
secure their support (which, after all, he did not gain), the 
Irish Secretary let the dogs of anarchy loose on Ireland for some 
three months. Even when Parliament assembled the same plan 
was pursued. Coercion was threatened, but concession promised, 
despite the certainty that, with a very doubtful present gain of 
submission to coercion, a vast future appetite for concession would 
be created. Now, as is obvious to every one except the Govern- 
ment, Ireland has got out of hand altogether. They arrest; no- 
body cares a jot for their arrests. They proclaim; and the 
Leaguers, emboldened by movths of impunity and by the doc- 
trines of Prime Ministers and Cabinet Ministers, outrage away all 
the more. They bring forward, and will probably pass, their Land 
Bill. That Bill itself is one great attempt to secure a little pre- 
sent peace by rendering future trouble certain. The best inclined 
of the popular favourites in Ireland regard it only as an instal- 
ment; the less well inclined do not regard it even as that. It 
does not touch, as has been again and again shown, the cases 
of the men in whose nominal behalf the Land Leaguers are 
murdering and mutilating, robbing and mobbing. But it does 
openly, and without any attempt at disguise, attack property and 
ignore political economy. That is to say, a permanent precedent 
for similar attacks and similar ignorings is set up. The incredible 
recklessness of the arguments by which it was supported show the 
temper of the gambler who will put his name to anything if he 
thinks that “a noble he shall have and present pay.” Thus, for 
instance, when Mr. Gladstone wished the other night to prove 
that Parliament had in former times infringed the security of 
tenure of the Irish tenant, what was his argument? That in 
1816 an Act was passed the preamble of which recited that 
“such were the expense and details of ejectment that it was im- 
os pene a3 aremedy.” So, says the Prime Minister, the tenant 
ad security of tenure, and you took it from him. That any sane 
man should consider a measure facilitating the exertion by one 
party of his acknowledged rights as a disabling one against 
the rights of another seems as strange a topsyturvification of 
reasoning as can well be imagined. But it is all one to Mr. Glad- 
stone. No matter how such an argument may be warped and 
misused in future, if it wiil serve his turn to procure his present 
urpose, that is all that he cares about. And so it has always 
en with the Government; and so, probably, it always must 
with a Government resting for support on a heterogeneous party, 
the sections of which require each its sop in turn. The sop must 
be given, no matter at what expense; the post-obit signed, n0 
matter on what ruinous terms, And, indeed, it must be admitted 
that, in respect of this means of raising the wind, Governments 
have great advantages. For it is not at all improbable that the 
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bond will never fall due in their own time, and that some one else 
unconnected with them and for whom they have no love, will 
come in for their liabilities. The post-obit only becomes payable 
after their own death, not after that of some one else. The country, 
indeed, pays in any case; but who cares for the country ? 


BEACONSFIELD. 


ie is a strange caprice of fortune which has linked an obscure 
little town in Buckinghamshire with three such names as 
Waller, Burke, and Disraeli. If we add that of Sir Gore Ouseley, 
the association with literary and political eminence is one that few 
localities in England can rival. Utterly insignificant in itself, a mere 
willage of the larger sort, listless and depressed, without trade or 
manufacture, with nothing but the beauty of its situation and the 
icturesqueness of its buildings to recommend it, the name of 
Hpeaconstield has long been famous, both in political and literary his- 
tory, and in connexion with the distinguished statesman and author 
svhose recent death has left such a sensible blank on the stage not 
of England only but of Europe, has of late years attained a 
world-wide celebrity denied to hundreds of other towns greatly 
its superior, both in size and importance. And it is, as we have 
said, by a kind of caprice of fortune that this celebrity has been 
thrust upon Beaconsfield. For, with the exception of Waller, all 
those who have contributed to make Beaconsfield famous have had 
only an adventitious connexion with the place, such as 
might have been formed with any other town or bys in 
the kingdom. The tie with the Waller family was a su - 
tial one. The manor of Beaconsfield, which had at one time 
delonged to the neighbouring abbey of Burnham, passed to the 
Wallers at or soon alter the binetation, and remained in their 
hands till within living memory. The association of Burke with the 
little town is simply due to the fact of his being member for the 
adjacent borough of Wendover; and, finding a portion of the 
Waller estate, with a good house upon it, for sale, he became its 
purchaser, and made it his chief residence until his death in 
1797. In the same way, Sir Gore Ouseley, at the close of his 
brilliant career of Oriental service—in which, as Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary at the Persian Court, he had 
successfully negotiated a treaty between England and the Shah 
while Russia was in alliance with France, and afterwards, in the 
same capacity at the Court of St. Petersburg, effected a pacifica- 
tion between Persia and Russia, securing at the same time, not the 
confidence only, but the friendship, of the Emperor Alexander 
and the Shah—when seeking a place of well-earned repose, Hall 
Barn, the Wallers’ mansion, being in the market, bought it with 
the estate and made it the home of his latter years. The late 
Premier's connexion with Beaconsfield was more shadowy still. 
Indeed it was merely nominal, based on sentiment, not on fact. 
Hughenden is nearly ten miles distant; and we believe we are 
correct in stating that Lord Beaconsfield never possessed a single 
square yard of ground in the place which gave a title to his 
wife and himself. The motive for its selection, as is well known, 
was that the peerage designed by George III. for Burke, before 
the premature death of his only son rendered such hereditary 
honours a ghastly mockery, was to have taken its designation from 
Beaconsfield, and Mr. Disraeli, with that romance with which he 
doved to throw a brilliant mirage over the commonplace and the 
actual, chose, when he had to select a title for his wife, to 
emphasize his connexion with the county associated with his 
chief Parliamentary triumphs, and at the same time indicate 
his admiration for the character of the great statesman whose 
Sootsteps he not altogether unsuccessfully endeavoured to follow. 
The Viscountess Beaconsfield of course settled the style of the 
éarldom. 

The etymology of Beaconsfield seems obvious enough, and its 

, “levated position supports the ordinary derivation. But such 
instances as “ Bridgwater” (Burgh Walter), and “ Beachy 
Head” (Beauchef), which might be multiplied indefinitely, prove 
that the obvious is not always the true in local etymology. It is 
more probable that “ Beaconsfield” has no connexion with the site 
of a on, but, going much further back, like Oaktield, Ash- 
field, &c., indicates a clearing in the dense beech woods (bécen- 
eld) which once covered the whole Chiltern range. The ordinary 
pronunciation of the name, as well as its old spelling, corresponds 
with this, No native ever speaks of Bedkonstield; in their 
mouths it is always Beckonstield. This, too, is the earlier form of 
the name, The a is a modern introduction. The title of the 
“riginal edition of Waller's published during his exile in 
1645, is “Poems, &c., by Mr. Edmund Waller, of Beckonsfield, 
Esq.” Still earlier it appears as Becansfield. 

Apart from its associations with the great departed and its own 
matural beauty, Beaconsfield, as we have said, has few claims to 
notice, Perched on the flat top of one of the Chiltern ridges, 
surrounded by sinuous chalk valleys watered with crystal stream- 
Jets hurrying to the Thames, their steep sides clothed with the 
woods of beeches—biicen, in Anglo-Saxon—with their tall glisten- 
ang boles and spreading branches, from which, according to Camden, 
the county of Backingham, like Buckhurst and Buckland, and not 
improbably the town itself, derives its name, and furrowed with 

p lanes, their high chalk banks fringed with clematis and 
eglantine and every kind of gracious plantage, spangled with 
primroses and violets and ladysmocks, and every flower that our 
‘old poets loved and sung of, commanding a wide view in all direc- 


tions, towards Wycombe, and Penn, and Amersham, and Bulstrode 
—famous in Mrs. Montagu’s letters—round to Wooburn and 
Marlow and the valley of the Thames, the natural attractiveness 
of Beaconsfield is such that we cannot be surprised that those who 
had the means of choice should select it for their home. The town 
itself isa very pretty one. Thesingle main street of which, like most 
Buckinghamshire towns, itchiefly consists, is ana broad, witha 
row of trees on either side, and the houses are many of them ancient, 
of varied outline, and remarkably picturesque. Left on one side by 
the stream of railways, modern improvement has oe touched 
it, and the lover of estan as it was in old days will find much 
to delight him at every step. The former Rectory, if not, as is 
sometimes said, the oldest parsonage in England, can have very 
few to antedate it. Begun about 1500, when Richard Capul, the 
then Rector, bequeathed 4o/. towards its building, and finished by 
Richard Rawson, who died Canon of Windsor and Archdeacon of 
Essex, in 1543, the house can boast of an antiquity of between 
three and four hundred years, and is one of the most perfect and 
unaltered examples of its date. It encloses three sides of a 
a having a high wall and gateway on the fourth side. 
The basement is of chequered brick ; the upper story with its steep 
roofs broken by lofty gables and dormers, is of huge timbers 
plastered between. The principal staircase attached to the north 
side, enclosed in a semi-cylindrical turret of timber, presents 
@ most picturesque feature. One cannot enter the house with- 
out being struck with the immense waste of timber, according 
to modern ideas, in its construction. Solid trunks are framed 
in dark ages, and built up in partitions where thin plank- 
ing deemed sufficient by modern builders. The floors 
are of enormous thickness, and the steps of the staircuses are 
of huge blocks roughly squared with the axe. The whole build- 
ing is so characteristic of its that it could hardly have 
failed to impress itself on Disraeli’s mind if he had ever visited 
it, and to appear in one of his romances. Though described 
by the veteran architect Mr. J. C. Buckler more than forty 
years ago in his History of Eltham Palace, it seems +o be 
almost unknown. Strange to say, it finds no placa in Mr. J. H. 
Parker's Domestic Architecture. We are happy to say that though 
untenanted, save by the Rector’s m, it is still well cared for, 
and we hope that so precious a relic may be long preserved. The 
“ Saracen’s Head Inn,” with its long gabled fronts, before which 
the turbaned Saracen glares down the now empty street from his 
tall signpost, as it used to glare at the numberless Oxford and 
Cheltenham four-horse coaches and the dusty postchaises that 
once filled the town with life and bustle, is another excellent speci- 
men of architecture. There are other houses with stone-mullioned 
bow windows, and hooded scallop-shell porches, and other charm- 
ing details enough to employ the pencil of an architectural sketcher 
for a long sunyuer’s day. 

The church, which stands in a little square in the centre of the 
town to the south of the main street, is a very pleasing edifice, 
partly Early English in character, with a noble flint and stone 
square tower of late Perpendicular crowned with a taper wooden 
spire, at the west end. We can remember it neatly whitewashed, 
its arches blocked with flying pews, and its area crowded with clumsy 
deal boxes of various shapes and sizes. Now it has been sub- 
jected to a well-directed restoration under Mr. Woodyer, whose 
name will reassure the most sensitive anti-restorationist. The tower 
has lost its battlement, which at one time it was hoped might be 
rebuilt, and the bells rehung, as a memorial to Edmund Burke, 
who used to worship regularly in the church. But “a living dog 
is better than a dead lion,” and not even the name of Edmund 
Burke, one of the noblest in our history, who, in Mr. Morley’s words, 

ssed “ the sacred gift of inspiring men to use a grave diligence 
in caring for high things and in making their lives at once rich and 
austere,” and who adorned our literature with, in Macaulay's esti- 
mate, the grandest prose writings since Milton, cou'd awaken 
sufficient enthusiasm, and the tower remains incomplete. Burke 
is only commemorated by a brass plate over his grave in the nave 
anda mural tablet on the outside wall of the south aisle, which 
bears also the memorial of his brother Richard, the Recorder of 
Bristol, and of his dearly loved son, “ the adored centre of all his 
father’s hopes and affection,” whose death in his thirty-fifth year, 
August 1794—Cromwell House, Brompton, not Beaconsfield, was 
the place of his decease—made the small remnant of the old man’s 
days desolate and void, leaving him, in his own touching words, 
“Jike one of those old oaks the inte hurricane has scattered, 
torn up by the roots and prostrate on the earth.” The broken 
old man survived his son less than three years. Shortly before 
his death, he visited Bath for the waters, but to no purpose, 
and he returned to his house at Beaconsfield to die, to be nearer, 
he wrote to Mrs. Leadbetter, “to a habitation more permanent, 
humbly and fearfully hoping that my better part may finda better 
mansion.” He died July 9, 1798, in his sixty-eighth year. With 
magnanimous forgetfulness of past differences, Fox proposed 
that Burke should receive a public funeral in Westminster 
Abbey. But, to complete the closeness of the el, he had left. 
the strictest injunctions that he should be buried in the same 
grave with those whom he had loved best—Mrs. Burke survived 
him some years—and that his funeral should be private. This 
latter part of his directions it was found as impossible to carry out 
as in the case of Lord Beaconstield. The funeral was a walking 
one, the body having been removed from his mansion at Gregories 
to the house of Mrs, Salisbury Haviland, in the town of Beacons- 
field, and was characterized by the greatest simplicity. But the 
crowd that assembled to testify their veneration for the departed 
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statesman was immense. All the leading members of both Houses, 
together with the gentry of the neighbourhood, attended in person 
or sent their carriages, the pall being horne, among others, by Lord 
Chancellor Loughborough, the Speaker Addington (afterwards Lord 
Sidmouth), the Duke of Portland, Lord Minto, and Mr. Windham. 
Among the most real mourners were the boys of the school esta- 
blished by him under Abbé Maraine in 1794, by a subsidy from 
the Government, for the orphans of Quibéron and children of 
destitute French émigrés, at the neighbouring village of Penn. 
This charitable effort somewhat brightened the deep gloom 
caused by his son’s death. Burke, like Disraeli, always loved 
children, and was at home with them. Mackintosh, who gives 
us the last glimpse of his daily life, when on a visit the Christmas 
before his death, speaks with amazement not only of the exuberant 
fertility of his host’s conversation, but also of the abandon with 
which he entered into the sports of these boys, sharing with 
cordial glee in their games, and rolling with them on the carpet, 
pouring out in his gambols the sublimest images mixed with the most 
wretched puns, He watched over these orphans, we are told, likea 
father, and vexed his housekeeper’s heart by surreptitiously sending 
them haunches of venison and other delicacies intended for titled 
guests. But with all his kindness, Burke was a staunch advocate for 
corporal chastisement, when needed. This he told the tender-hearted 
Abbé, who shrank from the use of the birch, was “ our chief receipt 
for turning out great men.” After the restoration of the French 
monarcby the school was supported by Louis XVIII.,and was not 
finally dissolved till 1820. 

The house occupied by Burke, known as Gregories, from a City 
magnate of that name who built it, but more properly called 
Butler’s Court, stood a little to the north-west of the town of 
Beaconsfield. It was purchased by Burke for above 22,000/. in 
1768, and he spent a considerable sum in enlarging and improving 
it, taking as his model old Buckingham Palace. Like that, it was 
a stately house of red brick, with white stone dressings, consisting 
of a centre connected with wings by curved Corinthian colonnades. 
When he bought it, the house was “ hung from top to bottom with 
pictures,” and he commissioned Barry, the artist, to whom, with 
unthinking Irish generosity, he was allowing a yearly sum for 
travel and study, at the very time that he himself was forced to 
apply to Garrick for a loan of 1,000/. to purchase fresh pictures, 
statues, and objects of vertu, to make the collection more perfect. 
A year after Mrs. Burke’s death it became a school, and was burnt. 
down April 23, 1813. Nothing remains to speak of its former 
et but the piers of the gateways, the stables, and other out- 

uildings. The forlorn and neglected shrubberies still bear the 
name of Burke’s Grove. The identical dagger which—with execrable 
taste, it must be confessed— was thrown down by Burke on the floor 
of the House of Commons when denouncing a “ Regicide Peace,” is 
still preserved in the house once occupied by Mr. Rolfe, Burke’s 
bailiff and factotum, whose son, the late Mr. John Rolfe, when a 
sturdy infant, was the original of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s “ Infant 
Hercules stranglipg the Snakes,” purchased after Burke’s death by 
the Empress Catherine, and now at the Hermitage Palace. In the 
lawns and fields around he used to feed the poultry, fluttering and 
cackling around him as soon as he made his appearance, with the 
corn with which his pockets were stuffed, and lavished tokens of 
affection on the cattle, especially on the old horse, which had been 
his son’s favourite, ‘throwing his arms round its neck,” writes 
Prior, “ he was seen to weep long and loudly.” Unlike the ex- 
Premier, Burke had an aversion to wes on account of 
their vanity and affectation. Here he received Dr. Johnson, 
exclaiming, as he traversed the grounds, “ Non equidem invideo, 
miror magis,” and took the poverty-stricken poet Crabbe into 
his family circle, “ raising him from destitution to independence.” 
There is an engraving of this historical mansion appro- 
priately oe to one of the volumes of Crabbe’s collected 
works, ‘The purchase of Gregories was not dictated by the same 
rudent forethought as that of Hughenden by the ex-Premier. 
urke had neither funds to pay for it nor to maintain it. The 
scandalous stories propagated by his political enemies as to 
the way in which the purchase money was raised have been 
proved to be gross calumnies, But it was a rash venture for 
a man with only a legacy of 2,000/. from tes brother at his 
command to purchase for above 20,000/. a house and estate, re- 
quiring at least 2,500/. a year to maintain it. Of the purchase 
money 14,000/. was left on mortgage, and 6,000/, was advanced 
by Lord Rockingham on Burke’s bond. But we cannot be sur- 
— that the great man was ever afterwards in pecuni 
ifficulties, and that, while his debt to Lord Rockingham swelled 
dually to 30,000/., all generously cancelled on his demise, 
stared him in the face at the time of his son’s death, ‘and 
he was only saved from absolute penury by a royal pension of 
2,500/, It was among sombre shadows, both private and political, 
that, in Mr. Morley’s words, “a life went out which, notwith- 
standing some grave aberrations, had made great tides in human 
destiny very luminous.” 

The most conspicuous object in the churchyard of Beaconsfield 
is the huge mausoleum, crowned with obelisk and vases, of another 
Edmund—Waller the poet. He, like Burke and Disraeli, united 
the political and literary life, and obtained no little celebrity in 
both, though in the former walk it was a distinction of a far from 
an enviable character. Asa poet, though some of his composi- 
tions are still remembered with pleasure—his “Go, lovely Rose” 
especially is a poem that will not soon die—he belongs to the 
same class as Sidney and Cowley, who, as Mr. T. H. Ward has 
remarked, “ once famous in their day, and playing a great part in , 


English literature, have faded from public notice, and are no 


-longer generally read.” The greatest blot upon his character as a 


writer is the facility with which he prostituted his muse to 
flatter all whom the vicissitudes of the world happened to exalt, 
whether Cromwell or Charles IT, On the latter taunting him with 
the inferiority of his verses on his restoration to those written in 
laudation of the Lord Protector, he is said to have adroitly replied, 
“ Poets, you know, Sire, always succeed better’ in fiction than in 
truth.” Asa politician, his career was rendered contemptible by 
the pliancy with which he adapted himself to the changing sides. 
of revolution, and secured for himself, not only a seat, but a ready 
hearing, in nearly every Parliament, from the day that he entered 
the House of p Saab as member for Amersham—* nondum 
octodecenarius,” his epitaph tells us ; some authorities say he 
was hardly more than sixteen—through the reigns of James L.,, 
Charles I., and Charles II., until, in his eightieth year, he 
was returned to James IL’s Parliament in 1685, still charming 
the House by the sweetness of his eloquence, his conciliatory 
address, and exquisite composition of his sentences. He once 
grossly miscalculated his opportunities, when, in June 1643, 
he concocted the feeble plot, which still goes by his name as 
“ Waller's Plot,” for seizing the Tower, letting the King’s forces. 
into London, overpowering the Militia, and dispossessing the Par- 
liament. But while his companions Chaloner and Tomkins (his 
brother-in-law) were executed as traitors before their own 
doors in Cheapside and Cornhill, Waller saved his life by 
turning informer, involving even ladies in complicity with 
his wretched conspiracy; and after having earned universal con- 
tempt by his cowardly bearing and the hypocritical penitence 
exhibited before the Bar of the House of Commons, com- 
pounded for his treason by a fine of 10,000/. and a sentence of 
exile, This last part of his punishment he afterwards wheedled 
Cromwell into remitting, and returning to England he lived 
in high repute at Hall Barn safe through all political storms. 
almost within sight of the Revolution of 1688, dying full of 
wealth, honours, and days, on October 21, 1687, leaving thirteen 
children behind him, and having a panegyrical epitaph composed 
for his tomb by Rymer of the Federa,in which, among other 
conceits, we read that he made his tongue so dear to the Muses 
that, if they gave up Latin and Greek, they would speak no 
other language but English. 


THE FEUD OF REGULAR AND SECULAR CLERGY. 


r Saar Times reported a few days ago that a Bull regulating the- 
-L relations between the Roman Catholic Bishops and the Reli- 
gious Orders in England had already received the Papal signature, 
and was shortly to be published. Meanwhile the telegram re- 
counts under nine heads the principal provisions of this final settle- 
ment of a question which is known for some years to have been 
greatly exercising both the Vatican and the English prelates who 
had appealed to its judgment against the encroachments of their 
unruly subjects—if indeed they could be called subjects—at home.. 
With the particular details already communicated of this Papal 
ordinance, which will be chiefly interesting to those immediately 
concerned, we need not trouble our readers. It may be enough to 
say that the general principle underlying them is one consonant, 
we presume, with traditional precedents, and which certainly ap- 
pears to be agreeable to common sense. So far as can be discerned, 
the regular clergy or monks are left pretty much to themselves— 
that is to the control of their own superiors, under appeal to Rome- 
—in all that concerns their own internal discipline and life, but if 
they undertake parochial work, they are to be subject “in what. 
concerns the cure of souls and administration of the Sacraments” 
to the bishop of the diocese, nor can they assume or retain any 
such charge except by his appointment. All this seems reasonable: 
enough. And there have, we believe, been many difficulties and 
heartburnings for the want of an observance of some such simple 
rule, But what naturally strikes an outsider, in regard to the 
elaborate code or revision of code found necessary in the latter halt 
of this nineteenth century for preserving peace between the two 
sections of the not very enormous body of Roman Catholic clergy 
in England, is the obvious reflection that, in ecclesiastical as in other 
matters, history repeats itself. The standing feud between secular 
and regular clergy is as old as the foundation of religious orders, and 
therefore almost as old as the Church itself. Hallam, in speaking of 
the literature of the fifteenth century, says that the secular clergy, 
divided among themselves, were agreed in detesting the regulars, 
while “the regular monks satirized the mendicant friars, who, in 
their turn, after exposing both to the ill will of the people, in- 
curred a double portion of it themselves.” And he adds that the 
literature which embodied these enmities, by loosening the bonds 
of ancient association, paved the way for changes of speculative 
opinion, and thus indirectly served the cause of the Reformation. 
And this is perfectly true. When indeed the disputes of seculars 
and regulars are alleged by too eager controversialists in proof that 
there is no real unity of belief in the Church of Rome, the infer- 
ence is sufficiently absurd, for their differences have no bearing 
on any question remotelf concerning doctrine; but the differences 
themselves are not the less real and lasting, and they did of 
course contribute something to the general break up of medizval 
religion. Nor is the old feud, however carefully disguised now 
that there are Protestants to be scandalized as well as Catholics, 
by any means extinct ; perhaps it is hardly less bitter than in former 
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ages. Some years ago a distinguished Jewish convert, who had 
become not only a Christian but a Carmelite monk, opened a 
public church in a large town parish, where the secular clergy were 

established. The Roman Catholic population was con- 
siderable, and there Wesel seroma: quite room for two places of 
worship for them ; indeed they were at the time preparing to build 
a new one; but it was of course inevitable that the establishment 
of a monastic church should act more or less as a drain on the 
resources of its secular rival, ‘Father A.”—was reported® to be 
the indignant exclamation of the outraged and invaded parochus— 
“js no doubt a priest and a monk, but for all that he is a Jew 
still, in all but his baptism.” So it almost looks as if, to 
use Hallam’s words, “ the secular clergy detested the regular” as 
heartily as ever still, The old Aristotelian proverb ds xepapeis 
xepapet would perhaps ge some way to explain this, but a very 
cursory glance only at Church history suffices to reveal other and 
more special reasons for the chronic jealousy between them. 

The differences of Latin and Eastern monasticism, based on the 
characteristic differences, ethical and historical, of the two Com- 
munions, are at once deep-seated and conspicuous. It would be 
difficult to find two forms of life bearing a common name, and 
distinguished by the same universal vows of “ poverty, chastity, 
and obedience,” more widely diverse in character and practical 
result than the manifold activities, say, of a Benedictine or 
Franciscan community of the middle ages on the one hand and the 

ive abstraction of the old Egyptian Laura or the dull illiterate 
routine of ‘the monasteries of Mount Athos on the other. Durin 
a period of some fifteen centuries cant a variation of extern 
or internal life has passed over the cloistral solitude of “ the 
changeless East.” Empires, dynasties, civilizations, religions— 
such as Islam, itself an Eastern product—have risen or passed 
away; the very existence of Christendom has been menaced from 
without, and its unity once and again has been broken from within ; 
but the slow lapse of ages has brought to those living sepulchres 
no revival of dormant energies or dawning of a clearer light. 
Eastern monachism has lasted at least from the days of St. 
Antony to our own, but it reckons no Benedict, or Francis, or 
Ignatius among its legislators, no Abelard or Aquinas among its 
theologians, no Anselm or Bernard among its saints, It has been 
left to the casual enterprise of Western scholars to exhume from 
time to time by some lucky accident the buried treasures consigned 
to moths and worms in the deserted libraries of Mount Athos or 
Mount Sinai, while Western monks alone have carried out into a 
‘hundred various ramifications of active and intellectual energy 
the monastic idea originally borrowed from the East. If there 
has been no feud between regulars and seculars in the East, that 
is chiefly because, except at one point, there has been next to no 
contact between them ; their isolation has saved them from hostility. 
There is one exception however; Eastern bishops being bound by 
the rule of celibacy, while the parish priests are bound to be 
married, are taken exclusively from the monasteries, and they are 
said in consequence to be usually very much out of sympathy with 
their diocesan clergy, as is natural in the circumstances. But 
the very activity of the Latin monks, which has brought them into 
the thick of the fray, and mixed them up with the general course 
of ecclesiastical and civil history, has also brought them into 
active and jealous competition with their rivals of the secular 
iesthood. The two orders are sometimes designated by theo- 
gians “ the two eyes of the Church,” but their range of vision is 
certainly not always identical. This arises partly, as was observed 
just now, from the nature of things, partly from a cause by no 
means discreditable to the religious orders. Benedictines, Fran- 
ciscans, Jesuits, and other “ reforms,” as they were often called, of 
the monastic institute, came forward, each in its turn, as a protest 
against existing corruptions and the consecration of a renewed 
energy in the field of spiritual labour, Their appearance was at 
once a rebuke and a challenge to the lazy or corrupt pastorate of 
the age, and in proportion as a rebuke is deserved, it is likely to be 
tesented. It is true that too often in course of time the reformers 
themselves came to stand pre-eminently in need of reformation, and 

e gurgoyles and miserere seats of our old churches and cathedrals 

abiding and amusing witness to the uncompromising sharp- 
ness of the hints administered to them by their rivals. But there 
was one peculiarity: of the monastic institute, neither creditable 
nor discreditable in itself, which grew indeed out of that rivalry, 
but also served, and serves to this day, enormously to accentuate 
and augment it. 

The new Bull about to be issued on the relations of secular 
and regular clergy in England deals entirely with the condi- 
tions and limitations of the exemption of the regulars from 
episcopal control. And this exemption has all along lain at 

root of the contention between them. The earliest ex- 
ample of such a pal exemption is said to have occurred 
in 455, umder Leo the Great, first of the chief founders of the 
Papal Monarchy, but it did not become frequent till some centu- 
ries later. Pope omg in the middle of the eighth century, 
revived the practice, which thenceforward was very generally 
followed. Muratori however thinks exemptions of monasteries 
from episcopal visitation were not common in Italy before the ele- 
venth century, and that many of theearlier Charters are forgeries. 
Some English antiquaries similarly contend that no Anglo-Saxon 
Monastery was exempt, and that the first instance of a genuine 
charter of Exemption in this country is that of Buttle Abbey in 
the reign of William the Conqueror, Certainly such exemptions 
Were very common in England afterwards. And it must in fair- 
hess be admitted, as Hallam points out, that tue bishops had often 


exercised an arbitrary or even tyrannical power over the clergy, both 
regular and secular, of which constant comaialats were made, as 
may be learnt from the Acts of ome 
Guizot calls attention to the fact in his History of Civili- 
sation. But the regular clergy, who had the countenance of 
Rome, and very often of the public opinion of the day also, at their 
back, were able to make a more successful resistance than the 
secular, and it suited the purpose of the Papal Court to include 
those exemptions of an order of men on whose devoted service it 
could always securely reckon in the general scheme of steady and 
gradual encroachment on episcopal authority it was engaged in 
carrying out. And in the eighth and ninth centuries a ready 
excuse for this policy might be found in the comparative superiority 
of monastic over episcopal morality. At that period, according to 
Guizot, the Church had sunk into a state of disorder hardly less 
marked than that of civil society, and the bishops, with little control 
to fear from any quarter, set free (through the new discipline of 
the false decretals) from the surveillance of their metropolitans and 
of provincial Councils, were apt to indulge in scandalous excesses. 
The monasteries, on the other hand, were usually at least 
respectable, and thus could urge a strong moral claim to ex- 
emption from an interference more likely to prejudice than to 
promote their efficiency. 

We need not trace out the further course of the history in 
detail. When the principle was once established motives good 
and bad would alike conspire to foster its maintenance and 
extension. In her long struggle for wer: Rome could not 
lightly reject the service of auxiliaries all of whom were in their 
measure fairly entitled to the designation, afterwards arrogated to 
themselves by the Jesuits, of the preetorian guard of the Papacy. 
On the other hand, in view of the ugly and reiterated indictment 
against the secular clergy, chiefly of simony and incontinence, 
prominent in the annals of nearly every medisval Council, it 
might fairly seem incumbent on the Pope not to turn a 
deaf ear to men like Dominic, or Francis, or Ignatius, who 
offered him “the promise and potency” of a great spiritual 
development and renewal. The Council of Trent, which reformed 
many things, though it did not reform the doctrines abhorrent 
Luther and his adherents, made a tolerably clean sweep of clerical 
scandals at least in Europe, but the long standing feud of seculars 
and regulars was not therefore destined to be healed. No pre- 
vious order indeed or combination of orders ever attracted to itself 
one-half the jealousy and antagonism provoked by the “ Company 
of Jesus,” whose very name was interpreted into an arrogant and 
intolerable assumption of superior excellence. Moreover the 
Tridentine decrees had just strictly forbidden the creation of any 


new orders, and the prohibition has never been infringed. But . 


there are ways of driving a coach and six through inconvenient 
enactments without directly infringing them, and under the varied 
alias of “ Society,” “‘ Congregation,” “ Institute,” and the like, new 
Communities preserving all the distinctive characters and privileges 
of the old Driers have multiplied more rapidly during the last three 
centuries than at any previous period of Church history. And as all 
these new organizations are rather of the “ active ” than the ‘“ con- 
templative ” type, they all come inevitably into contact, and there- 
fore sooner or later into collision, with the secular priesthood. One 
of the latest of them, founded in Italy some forty years ago and 
soon afterwards introduced into England, was expressly designed 
to share, and thereby elevate and improve, the work of the 
parochial clergy. And in a country like this, where the supply of 
priests “for the mission ” is sure to fall short of the exigencies of 
the case, the Roman Catholic Bishops can least of all afford to 
dispense with the proffered aid of volunteers, whose education has 
cost them nothing, who have resources of their own to fall back 
upon, and whose culture is usually of a higher type than the dio- 
cesan seminary can bestow. But the aid is accepted not without 
reserve and misgiving. Over the secular clergy the Bishop exacts 
an absolute, not to say arbitrary, control; but he knows that the 
regulars own at best a divided allegiance, and regard him rather, 
as a recalcitrant Ritualist is supposed to look on his ecclesiastical 
rulers, as a power to be reckoned with than as a superior to be 
obeyed. And hence arose the need for this elaborate concordat 
between the rival jurisdictions which adds one fresh chapter to the 
long and not uniformly edifying record of the conflict of seculars 
and regulars in the Latin Church. 


DIE MEININGER. 


HE company of the Court Theatre at Saxe-Meiningen has ac- 
quired a remarkable and peculiar reputation in Germany. 
This is due not merely to the excellence of the performances in 
their own theatre, but to those which they have given in Berlin, 
Dresden, Vienna, and other cities. It is a common custom in Ger- 
many for single actors t2 be invited to join other companies for 
a few weeks, when they are called “guests,” in order that they 
may play the parts in which they have acquired the greatest dis- 
tinction at home. In the case of the Meiningen Theatre, how- 
ever, it is not single actors who make these friendly expeditions 
to other places, but the entire company, so that “ Die Meininger ” 
have come to be spoken -of collectively, as a body of persons 
governed by a particular system, and animated by a common pur- 
. In fact, so far as we are able to judge, their visits to 
Semen towns are regarded, both by themselves and others, as 
missionary enterprises, the object of which is the improvement of 
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the stage. Reformers, especially those who wear their badges 
openly on their sleeves, are usually regarded with suspicion, if not 
with dislike. The Meiningers, on the contrary, have become 
extraordinarily popular. Wherever they go, the theatre is crowded, 
not once merely, but night after night, so long as they can be pre- 
vailed upon to stay; and they are usually pressed to repeat their 
visit at the earliest opportunity possible. Up to this time they 
have never played out of Germany. Now, however, they are about 
to give a series of performances at Drury Lane Theatre. It will 
therefore be interesting to examine the objects which they have 
in view, and the peculiarities which distinguish them. 

When the present Grand Duke succeeded his father in 1866 he 
found a company at the Hof-Theater neither better nor worse than 
in other German towns of the same importance. It was, as is 
customary, a double company, giving operas and plays on alter- 
nate evenings. The Duke, however, actuated by a laudable desire 
of doing one thing well,soon made up his mind to abandon 
opera, and to devote his energies to the representation of plays as 
completely as the resources and limits of the stage will allow. The 
condition of the German theatre, so he thought, was not satisfac- 
tory. Modern pieces, such as translations of popular French 
novelties, light comedies and farces, might be put on the boards 
as well as they deserved to be; but the higher forms of the 
modern drama, the classical masterpieces of Germany, and the 
plays of Shakspeare, whom, as is well known, the Germans have 
adopted and made their own, were performed in a very slovenly 
fashion. It needed a very critical eye to perceive this. English- 
men who have had the good fortune to see Faust or Hamlet at 
one of the great German theatres have rejdiced that there was still a 
stage on which poetical plays could be represented with respect to 
the author's own intention, without curtailment from deference to 
the habits of the audience or some stupid tradition of the stage, 
and, as it appeared to them, with far greater attention to details 
and to the adequate presentation of the minor characters than is 
possible in England. The Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, however, 
thought otherwise, It appeared to him that, while one or two parts 
were entrusted to actors of talent, the rest were neglected ; that 
the scenery was too often inappropriate ; and that the costumes 
and accessories lacked historical accuracy. He, therefore, set to 
work to correct these defects in his own theatre. In every pla 
produced there the same pains was to be bestowed on the small 
parts as on the great ones. Self-assertion on the part of any 
member of the company was not to be thought of. It is one of 
his principles that there should be no “supers” in his theatre, 
only actors and actresses, any of whom must expect, if need be, to 
be called upon to take the smallest parts. When a piece has been 


~ selected for performance, the principal parts are first studied under 


his own direction, and often in his own presence, until he is satis- 
fied; after which the different scenes are gradually put together 
and rehearsed over and over again, always with the scenery and 
all the persons, whether speaking or silent, who are to appear in 
them, so that complete harmony may be produced, and every- 
body, small as well as great, may feel their responsibility in 
the perfect realization of the picture. By this nreans care- 
lessness and listlessness on the part of the lookers-on is avoided. 
They are made to understand that gestures may be as elo- 
quent as words, and that each member of a crowd ought to 
ss a distinct and definite individuality while taking part 
acommon action. In consequence, the throngs that fill the 
stage in such plays as Julius Cesar, Fiesco, and Wallenstein's 
Camp (all of which are to be given in Londor), are said to be 
quite wonderful in their reality, and in the way in which varieties 
of nationality and motive are indicated. We hear on all hands 
that the result justifies the labour that has been bestowed upon it. 
“Work,” says the Duke, “is the secret of the Meiningers’ suc- 
cess”; and the verdict of German audiences is wholly in his 
fayour. Wherever the Meiningers perform they leave their mark 
behind them by stimulating audiences to demand, and managers 
to attempt, increased efliciency in these really important matters, 
which are too often regarded as accessories, upon which neither 
time nor thought need be expended. It must not, however, be 
supposed that the abolition of the detestable star-system has 
rendered the performance of any great work inadequate. If no 
performer be pre-eminent, on the other hand, no one is admitted 
who is inadequate. The average is remarkably high, 

Again, it is held at Saxe-Meiningen that the closest union 
ought to subsist between the actors and the decorations. No de- 
tail can be so inconsiderable as not to have some influence on the 
tone of the whole picture; and the effect of the actions of the 

rincipal personages will be heightened when the scenery is 

rought into harmony with it. In this department, therefore, the 
utmost attention is paid to accuracy of detail and to local colour- 
ing, so as to present to the audience an exact realization of the 
place in which the action may be supposed to pass. At the same 
time, care is taken that the scenery should not in any way over- 
ride the actors, but form, as it ought to do, a rich and suitable 
background to them. Similar care is taken that the costumes 
and the furniture shall be of the exact period indicated in the 
play. In many cases real articles are made use of, as in Kleist’s 
drama, Das Katchen von Heilbronn, where the knights appear in 
suits of armour that have been handed down from the middle 
ages. The elaboration of the scenery has, no doubt, one drawback, 
and that a considerable one. It necessitates an employment of 
the drop-curtain so frequent that even the warmest admirers of 
the Meiningers admit that it is wearisome. Julius Cesar, for 
instance, which ought to be played in five acts, is really played in 


eight, and Wilhelm Teil in fourteen. Towever, not even thig 
defect, which German audiences, who like to get their play over 
early, must find icularly irksome, has diminished the 
success of the Meiningers in their own country. Even in 
Vienna, where a strong taste for dramatic entertainments is ¢o- 
existent with an,equally strong predilection for early hours, the 
Meiningers won golden opinions. One of their critics, a Viennese 
and a warm admirer of his own Burg-Theater, which he regards 
as second only to the Comédie Frangaise, even if it be not in some 
ways superior to it, cordially admits their great excellence; ang 
especially proclaims to his countrymen that their attention to 
details and their power of realizing the whole scope and object of 
a play enabled them to succeed even where the Burg-Theater 
had failed. He dwells especially on their performance of Grill- 
panes drama, The Ancestress (*‘ Die Ahnfrau”), which we shall 

ve an opportunity of seeing in London. The very scenery 
seemed haunted by the weird mysteriousness of the poet's con- 
ception. 

We have already mentioned that the Duke’s primary object in 
thus devoting his time, energy, and resources to the improvement 
of the stage was to represent German masterpieces more completely 
than had hitherto been done. This idea explains the somewhat 
limited character of his répertoire. If a play be adequately per- 
formed at other German theatres, he does not think it worth 
while to produce it at Saxe-Meiningen. For this reason Faust 
is rarely given there. Again, his peculiar system induces him to 
perform elaborate plays, with numerous characters and many super 
numeraries, rather than those where a single personage dominates 
the action. Hence the exclusion of Wallenstein and Hamlet from 
the London programme—omissions which, we confess, we parti 
cularly regret. We wish, too, that some modern comedies could 
have been given here. Such are given occasionally at Saxe- 
Meiningen, and would not only have relieved the somewhat sombre 
tone of the rest of the pieces selected, but would have enabled 
us to judge of a branch of German literature but little known 
in England. We are glad to hear that the two comedies by 
Moliére set down in the programme will probably be replaced 
by the Zaming of the Shrew and Goethe's one-act play Die 
Geschwister. ‘The former will be given from the text of Shak- 
speare, and will, no doubt, be one of the most interesting features. 
of the visit. The playschosen, however, though it is easy to find 
fault with the selection, will all be very interesting, especially as 
the result of the system the outlines of which we have attempted 
to sketch. We wish the company all success. The labour of moving 
so large a body of persons, with all the supernumeraries, the 
scenery, the furniture, and the accessories (without which the Mein- 
ingers never travel), must be so great and so costly that we almost. 
wonder the Duke ventured to undertake it. Fortune is said to 
favour the brave. Let us hope that she will do so on this 
occasion, 


THOUGHT-READING. 


Ww E are tempted sometimes to doubt whether our civilization 
is not after all an elaborate sham, and whether it would 
not be more honest to return to the primitive coat of blue paint 
and practise our fetishism in an open and straightforward manner. 
At any rate, it is very dillicult to detect any great difference in 
principle between the pretensions of savage “ medicine men” and 
the various crazes, such as mesmerism, spiritualism, transcendental 
physics, and the like, which have been in vogue during the present 
generation. With us, as with our humbler brethren of Africa and 
elsewhere, the motives which lead to these practices are as various 
as'the methods employed. They are supplied sometimes by a 
genuine but hopeless desire to attain the impossible, to induce the 
natural order of things to accommodate themselves to our own 
convenience, or by a vague yearning to see into futurity. Another, 
and by fur the most frequent, cause is the desire to profit, through 
deliberate imposture, by the weakness of one’s fellow-creatures. 
But yet another motive exists, and that is vanity, which inducss- 
the would-be seer to mistake his own fidgety excitement for 
supernatural inspiration, and compels him to delude himself as 
well as others. ‘This is the most dangerous of all the forms of 
modern miracle-working, for the “seer” or “healer” may be 
perfectly honest in the belief in his own powers, and his claims 
may be, and indeed always are, more or less borne out by the 
effect of his own excitable temperament upon that of others. This 
is the secret of “electro-biology” and other now exploded 
ene for you have only to persuade an emotional person 
that he either cannot or must do a certain thing, and 
his nerves and muscles unconsciously obey the ‘impulse of 
his will, although the suggestion that has set that will 
to work comes from another. Scientific men whose lives are 
spent in investigating the intricate mechanism of nature, especi- 
ally that delicate arrangement of matter which makes up a living 
and thinking human being, are naturally attracted to these phe- 
nomena; and when a really honest person comes before them, 
claiming to do something extraordinary, and really doing some- 
thing which they cannot understand or account for, a very nice 
“nine days’ wonder” indeed is the result. But, as we have had 
occasion to remark in these columns when speaking of “ modern 
magic,” whether of the spiritism or prestidigitation type, scientific 
men do not make at all good observers at such exhibitions. This 
is certainly not as it should be; for, knowing as well as they do 
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the limits of the natural, they should begin by assuming that what 
they see, or they see, cannot be done, and should next look 
for the fallacy—the unnoticed break in the chain of evidence— 
which y patna separates the occurrence from the ordinary ope- 
rations of nature. hat scientists, however, as a rule, do in such 
cases is to try to account for the “supernatural” appearance by 
natural laws, instead of endeavouring to ascertain what it was that 
has wrung from them their testimony to its occurrence. In nine 
instances out of ten it would be found that the miracle-monger 
has—perhaps quite involuntarily—made a temps, and thrown out 
all their calculations, A ¢emps is a technical term in conjuring, 
and signifies any act by which the attention of the audience is 
drawn off the performer while he is doing something which he 
does not wish them to see, and by which they are made to believe 
that the act takes place at a time when he is, in fact, quite passive. 
It may be aptly illustrated by the old melodramatic trick when 
the first murderer requests the virtuous hero to “observe the flight 
of yonder solitary crow,” and sticks him in the back when he turns 
his head for the opm 

Weare led to make these remarks because the daily papers have 
been lately full of an affair which, if not dispassionately discussed 
from a common-sense standpoint, is likely to add one more to the 
already too-long list of popular crazes about the “ supernatural.” 
The other day a select party, consisting of some of the men most 
distinguished in Fe and mental science, met to witness an 
exhibition by a Mr. Bishop of his “ remarkable power of thought- 
reading.” Dr. W. B. Carpenter and Professor Huxley appeared 
as his sponsors, and testified to their own experience of Mr. 
Bishop’s wonderful faculty, ‘‘ which he derives from the careful 
study of the indications unconsciousiy given by the subjects ex- 

rimented upon, and his peculiar aptness in interpreting those 
indications.” Now it is only fair to say that this is a reasonable 
and plausible account of what Mr. Bishop, or any one else with 
keen powers of observation, may do; but what we object to is 
the folly of bringing a dozen scientific men together to in- 
vestigate what is, afterall, a very common conjuring trick. No 
doubt Mr. Bishop, as we are assured, has no intention of making 
= pecuniary or other gain out of his powers, which he simply ex- 
hibits as “ an interesting contribution to the study of psychology ”; 
but he must forgive us if we do suspect him of taking a very 
undue estimate of the rarity or value of his talent. The first 
“experiment” consisted in Mr. Moncure Conway's hiding a bundle 
of tickets, when the performer, who was led blindfold into the 

‘room, seized Mr. Conway’s hand, “and pressing it against his 
forehead with much excitement of manner,” raced about the room 
with him until the hiding-place was discovered. Then Professor 
Ray Lankester complained of a pain, and the ‘‘ medium ” correctly 
indicated that it was a tooth-ache by laying his hand upon the 
sufferer's cheek. Dr. Lyon Playfair next took part in this some- 
what undignified game of blindman'’s-buff. Some cards with the 
letters of the alphabet printed upon them were hung upon a string, 
and Dr. Playfair having thought of the word “ Speaker ”—which, 
by the by, he probably thinks a great deal about—Mr. Bishop 

t it out on the tickets. These were the most successful of the 
“experiments,” and a very poor business it seems to have been. 
The private séance was followed by a more public one given last 
Wednesday, and, not wishing to do a possible injustice to one who 
has the cause of “ the study of psychology” so much at heart, we 
made a point of being present. 

A large and distinguished audience had been invited; and 
Mr. Bishop, by way of prelude, skilfully referred to a journey 
which he had undertaken to India “ for the purpose of investi- 
gating the practices of the Indian necromancers,” and then read 
outa testimonial from Dr. Carpenter, couched in the terms we 
have already quoted ; after which he proceeded to business. A 
“committee” of twelve men of note was chosen, and sat in 
& crescent of chairs upon the raised platform, suggesting an 
entertainment of quite another character at St. James's Hall. The 
first experiment was that of hiding an object which Mr. Bishop 
was to find; but, although he indulged in the most frantic 
“hypnotic ” oo and his assistant kept thinking as 
hard as he could upon the place of hiding, the thing was a dead 

ure. The next attempt was rather more successful, a con- 
cealed pencil-case being brought to light, to the great joy of all 
concerned, though not without much fuss and rushing about. A 
mysterious em pes of poring « small doll from hand to hand 
and hiding it, to be subsequently hunted for by Mr. Bishop, whiled 
away another tedious half-hour, and ended also in failure. Some 
numbers written on a black-board were, however, guessed blind- 
fold, and slightly raised the obviously flagging interest of the 
audience; but this seemed a more ingenious, and less ingenuous, 
device. The pain, also—this time an imaginary one—as in Pro- 
fessor Lankester’s case, was placed to the general satisfaction. 
great “experiment” of the evening, however, that with the 
alphabet, was also a fiasco, although Mr. Labouchére, who thought 

a word, was very long-suffering. This trick, in which the letters 
are printed on cards, connected by a string, and laid upon the plat- 
form, where the blindfolded performer hovers over them and 
pounces from time to time on one or another, bears so ludicrous a 
Tesemblance to that of the “learned pig” at a fair that we would 
Suggest some variation at least of the mise en scene. Having 
twice guessed the wrong word, Mr. Bishop gave it up, and the 

experiments” shortly came to anend. The whole affair appeared 
to us excessively dull; and, though there was nothing that indi- 
¢ated, or indeed required, collusion, there was certainly nothing 
which could further the cause of science. Nor need opnaitive 


people be alarmed lest their thoughts should be inopportunely 
revealed ; for it would seem that, if they have any objection to 
their being read by another person they need only neglect to con- 
centrate their mind upon one thought at a time, and decline to be 
dragged wildly up and down the room. Asa means of communi- 
cation, we prefer the ordinary methods of expressing thought by 
speech, writing, or signs. 

The practice of thought-reading in one phase or another is part 
and parcel of the conjuror’s art, and is no more “an interesting 
contribution to psychology ” than is a successful performance of the 
three-card trick. Mr. Bishop’s performances differ only in degree 
from the directions given inevery “ Boy’s Own Book” for telling 
the card thought of; while they fall immeasurably short of that 
feat when performed by such men as the late Robert Houdin, to 
say nothing of that eminent conjuror’s mysterious, but anything 
but supernatural, second-sight. Yet we have never heard of a 
number of persons engaged in “almost every branch of scien- 
tific research—gentlemen whose names were more than a sufficient 
guarantee that the tests would be severe and searching in their 
character and conditions,” being asked to witness Professor 
Bosco-Frikell von Débler’s remarkable experiments with a 
pack of common playing-cards, or his curious illusion with 
three domestic thimbles and a pea. We shall expect to see next 
announced a similar gathering of scientific men to investigate 
the curious problems in the equilibrium of the human body, illus- 
trated by a Japanese acrobat upon a pole. 

We are grieved to be obliged to speak in so disparaging a 
manner of a young gentleman who has no object in view but to 
make “an interesting contribution to the study of psychology,” 
but we would remind both him and his scientific admirers that the 
“ thought-reading ” form of inspiration is “rather played out” by 
this time. Continental newspapers are crammed with advertise- 
ments of soi-disant “ somnambulists,” who profess to do the same 
sort of thing in a more thoroughstyle; but abroad it is the police, 
and not the scientists, who keep an eye upon the affair. ‘The dis- 
coveries of the early “ phrenologists and physiognomists ” as to the 
conformation and functions of the brain led to many mad theories, 
and it was but a slight step from judging of certain indi- 
cations of character by the shape of a skull to declaring what 
was passing in the subject’s mind at a given moment. Time 
and common sense, however, soon reduced these pretensions to 
within reasonable limits, although they made great stir at the time 
when they were firstadvanced. The practice of “ thought-reading,” 
too, is well known in the East; and the annals of Buddhist sages 
who have qualified themselves as “ seers” by contemplating their 
own waist-bands for lengthened periods, and of Sufi mystics in 
Persia and Turkey, who have attained the same powers by fasting 
and other ascetic practices, are full of authentic instances of the 
exercise of this faculty. The reader of such anecdotes, however, 
merely pities the “ poor heathen” who can be so superstitious as 
to believe such nonsense, while the vagaries of a young man 
who thinks himself the prophet of a new scientific religion 
because he is sharp in detecting “ indications unconsciously given 
by the subjects experimented upon” are regarded as worthy 
of the serious attention of eminent men. Such exhibitions are in 
every way unwholesome; they encourage a misguided hankering 
after notoriety in the yee they suggest a fresh means of im- 
posture to professional charlatans, and, worst of all, they bring 
science and scientific evidence into ridicule and disrepute. 


THE PARIS SALON. 


fPHIS year’s Salon has been looked forward to in Paris as 

promising to be of exceptional interest, on account of the fact 
that the artists have at length decided to set aside all offers of 
Government assistance and to conduct their own exhibition in 
their own way. The public have reason to be grateful to them 
for two important reforms—the number of pictures admitted for 
exhibition has been limited, and comfortable seats have been 
placed in every room. Of tae promised improvement in the 
quality of the works exposed there is little to be said. After 
much debate, and a good deal of unseemly quarrelling, a jury was 
formed which has produced the same result as that w ich has 
been attained by its predecessors—an exhibition containing pic- 
tures of great merit, swamped by the intolerable deal of trash 
surrounding them. . The most ambitious work exhibited this year 
is M. Paul Baudry’s “ Glorification de la Loi,” to which the place 
of honour has been assigned. It is a truly noble example of the 
highest order of decorative art; and it is difficult to find any 
shortcoming either in its design or in its admirably harmonious 
colour. Before the figure of Justice seated on a throne stands 
the figure symbolic of executive power ready to do her behests; 
to the left,on a mass of drapery, lies the foreshortened of a 
child most powerfully drawn, with a seated woman by her side ; 
above the figure of Justice an angel flies, whose drapery expresses 
vigorous movement in every fold. The architect und 
is faultlessly rendered, and but for a certain lack of nobility in the 
heads of his figures and a slight tendency to heaviness in the out- 
stretched arm of the figure of Justice, we could dismiss M. 
Baudry’s magnificent picture without any word of criticism. His 
portrait of Louis de Montebello (107) is our ideal of what a boy's 
portrait should be. It is full of life, and very sexong in colour, as 
fine in its way as his larger canvas. On M. Carolus Duran we 
have also little but praise to bestow. He is this year seen at his 
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best. His “ Futur Doge” represents a little child whose head, 
surmounting a bib and full of the gravity of babyhood, is in exqui- 
site contrast with the richly-embroidered costume he wears. His 
Portrait of a Lady (378) is also admirable. The head seems to us 
to be faultless, and the black dress is very powerfully dealt with. 
The blue curtain which forms the background is finely treated ; 
but to the hands we must take exception—they are feeble in draw- 
ing to the last degree. M. Bonnat’s portraits of Léon Cogniet 
and Madame la Comtesse Potocka are likely to raise much dis- 
cussion. It is impossible not to render homage to M. Bonnat's 
extraordinary technical skill; but his painting this year is 
painfully hard and unsympathetic. On the other hand, it is 
yor fair to say that his pictures are so placed that it is very 
ifficult to see them from a favourable point of view. Among 
the other portraits exhibited, those which seem to us most worthy 
of remark are M. Gabriel Ferrier’s portrait of M. Claudius 
Popelin (871), M. Jenoudet’s portrait of M. M. D. (1217), and 
M. Mathey’s portrait of M. Saint-Saéns (7555). There are, of 
course, the usual number of what in French studio slang are known 
as “ grandes tartines ” to be seen this year—immense canvases 
covered with huge sprawling figures, representing historical sub- 
jects. Years ago Charles Baudelaire complained bitterly of the 
crass ignorance of French painters in regard to the subjects they 
undertook to represent. The same defect is patent this year in 
all the purely historical works exhibited. In M. Comerre’s 
“ Samson et Dalila” the costumes might be of any period, and 
erage of the latest Parisian fashion are seen in great pro- 
usion on Dalila’s enormous couch. In M. Brehan’s picture (285), 
which represents the Median King Kyaxares seeing the Scythian 
officers whom he has invited to a banquet slaughtered before his 
eyes, the King and his attendants drink out of Venetian glasses. 
Among the numerous works exposed in which size takes the place of 
merit, the worst is incontestably M. Perret’s “ Semeur,” in which 
the action of Jean Francois Millet’s figure of the sower is most 
vulgarly travestied. M. Protais exhibits a miserably feeble 
composition, entitled “Le Drapeau et l’Armée”; and, besides 
these two canvases, there are many other bad pictures, executed 
on a formidable scale, of which it is not our intention to speak, 
M. Detaille has had a most ungrateful subject to deal with in 
his “ Distribution des Drapeaux,” which represents an incident of 
the great review on the 14th of July last year. Official pictures 
are proverbially failures, and we are sorry to say that this one is 
no exception to the rule. 

Of military subjects there are as usual enough and to spare. 
M. de Neuville has one very fine picture, “ Un Porteur de 
Dépéches ” (1724), French despatch-bearer being searched by 
two German soldiers while a group of officers at table out- 
side an inn look on. His picture of the attack upon the 
cemetery of Saint-Privat (1723) cannot be ranked among his 
higher achievements. It is decidedly muddy in colour and very 
confused in grouping. M. Bertrand has a powerful picture of a 
wounded standard-bearer supported by his comrades, hung in the 
Salle dhonneur. We are glad to be able to note a decided 
diminution in the number of morbid and disgusting subjects treated 
in this exhibition, in comparison with those of the last few 
years; but M. Laugée’s picture, “ La Question,” calls for comment 
of the severest kind. We are ata loss to understand what per- 
version of artistic feeling can possibly prompt a man to seek for 
his subjects in the torture chambers of the Inquisition. This 
abominable picture, which is only the more offensive on account 
of its cleverness, is a disgrace to the artist who painted it and to 
the jury which suffered it to be exhibited. Very different in 
treatment is M. J. P. Laurens’s “ Interrogatoire,” in which the 
face of the unfortunate old monk, who is about to be stretched by 
means of a rope running over a pulley attached to the ceiling, 
while his feet are secured by an iron ring to the pavement, is full 
of humour. The heads of his confréres in the Nadgreuied are also 
excellent in character, and the execution of the sw is good 
throughout. His portrait of “ Mme. la Comtesse R.” is, however, 
astonishingly poor for the work of an artist of his capacity. M. 
Benjamin Constant has never before been seen to such advantage as 
he is this year. His two pictures (516, 517), the first “ Passe- 
temps d’un Kalife” and the second “ Hérodiade,” are alike admir- 
able. The first shows us the interior of a Moorish palace at Seville 
in the thirteenth century, where, in the midst of a gor- 
geously decorated courtyard, a couple of lion cubs are being 

nted to a sackful of snakes which has just been opened by 
an attendant. The quaint mixture of anger and hesitation in 


‘the figures of the lions is wonderfully indicated, and the painting 


of their keeper, who walks behind them, is very masterly. The 
treatment of the accessories is excellent throughout, and we find 


‘in them a degree of warmth and solidity of colouring to which 


M. Benjamin Constant had not hitherto attained. Herodias 
517) crouches, her chin supported on her hand, upon the sofa, 
ing the spectator. Her face is of a somewhat animal type, 


‘but is full of sensual beauty; the upper part of her figure is 


partially naked, and is most admirable both in colour and 
modelling. ‘The feet are also naked, one of the toes being encir- 
cled by a magnificent ring, and they are most striking in 
their execution. The prevailing colour of the picture is deep 
crimson, and its every tone reveals the power of a colourist of 
no common order. Very powerful also is M. A. Morot’s “ Tempta- 
tion of St. Anthony,” in which the flesh painting of the undra 

I of the temptress calls for especial commendation. The 
“St. Gerome” of M. Henner is among the most important 
works exhibited, but he can hardly be congratulated upon 


it. The Saint lies stiffly across the picture on an incline¢ 
plane, the right leg and left arm being stretched out jn 
such a position as to form a straight line of considerable length, 
while his beard stands up perpendicularly. By an unfortunate 
error of composition, the left leg is so placed as to make an equi- 
lateral tleugle in the centre of the canvas. His picture of “La 
Source” shows us a naked figure of a girl sitting by a = In this 
work there is considerable charm of colour, but M. Henner’s 
practice of painting backgrounds, intended to represent trees and 
grass, in pure bitumen, cannot be commended. M. Bougereau, 
whose painting becomes more distractingly waxy year by year, 
kas sent twopictures, “La Vierge aux Anges” (265) and “ L’Aurore” 
(266), which cannot fail to delight those persons who find their 
pleasure in the contemplation of feeble sentimentality. “Le 
pauvre Pécheur (1944), by M. Puvis de Chavannes, goes far 
towards compensating us for the dismal lack of imaginative power 
which is to be observed at the Salon. His treatment of the sub- 
ject is purely symbolic, and the execution, though it betrays no 
lack of power, is simple to the last degree. But as his picture 
is conceived in a tenderly poetic spirit, it is not likely to prove 
attractive to the French public. 

Among the purely realistic pictures exposed, the best seem to us 
to be M. l’Hermitte’s “ Quatuor” (1443), a group of four peasants 
round the table of a cabaret, which is excellent in composition and 
colour, though it is somewhat flat in effect; and M. Dantan’s 
“ Déjeuner du Modéle ” (590), in which we see a model at break- 
fast in a painter’s studio. It is, however, decidedly inferior to his 
interior of a sculptor’s studio, exhibited last year, and which is 
now in the Luxembourg Gallery. It is not easy to conceive 
the frame of mind which the members of the jury were in 
when they accepted M. Manet’s “ Portrait de M. Pertuiset, le 
chasseur de lions,” a title which is at once suggestive of Tartarin 
de Tarascon. In the “ Impressioniste” gallery, of which we 
have recently had occasion to speak, there are few worse pictures 
than this to be found. A violet man with a violet gun in 
his hand sits in the midst of a wood of the same colour, the 
head of an impossible yellow monster appearing on one side 
of him. M. Maignan’s picture of Dante meeting Mathilda is 
an excellent work, showing real poetic feeling, although he 
might have made his Virgil a little less leaden in hue. Of M. 
Falguiére’s “ Abattage d’un Taureau; souvenir d’Espagne,” we 
cannot say too much good. He has treated his subject in a 
truly imaginative spirit. The action of the two men, one pulling 
down the bull’s head with a rope, while the other swings a clu 
with which he is about to strike, is truly grand. The back- 
ground is formed by a steep bank of grass, surmounted by the dee 
blue of a cloudless sky. The colour is fine throughout, and M. 
Falguiére’s great knowledge as a sculptor has stood him in good 
stead in the broad powerful modelling of his figures. It is greatly 
to be regretted that he has not contributed any important work to 
the sculpture gallery this year. Mr. Hawkins’s picture of “ Les 
Orphelins ” (1112), two little children standing in the long grass of 
acountry graveyard, bids fair to be one of the successes of the year. 
It is a most charming picture, beautifully harmonious in colour, 
and tender in feeling. 

M. Skredsvig shows great promise as an animal painter in his 
“Ferme & Venoix” (2187). Among the landscapes there is 
much rubbish to be met with, but some of the pictures ex- 
hibited are of rare merit. Among these we may cite M. Denduyt’s 
“ Dégel ” (679) and M. Loir'’s “ Giboulées ” (1463). This picture 
is of rare merit in its solidity and atmosphere; and in looking 
at it one instinctively glances at one’s feet to see if they are 
wet. M. Montenard’s “Sur la Falaise,” which hangs in the 
same room, is also a very powerful picture. Of the other works 
of merit among the landscapes our space does not permit us to 
speak; but we cannot pass over M. Saintin’s picture (2085) in 
silence; it is certainly among the very best of the landscapes 
exhibited. 


THE RISE IN FOREIGN STOCKS. 


A* was to be expected, the extreme discredit into which Foreign 
Government securities fell in consequence of repudiations 
some years ago, and of the inquiries of the Foreign Loans Com- 
mittee, has been followed by a general and equally extreme rise. 
We have had this week a very striking instance. Only four years 
ago the Hungarian Government was obliged to pay 6 per cent. in 
ld upon bonds which it sold at 83} per cent. This week it has 
Souett out a loan to pay off the former bonds, the interest on 
which is only 4 per cent., and the price asked is 75$ per cent. In 
other words, whereas four years ago a lender to the Hungarian 
Government got about 7} per cent. for his money, he now gets 
very little more than 5} per cent. Nothing in the meantime has 
occurred to account for this extraordinary improvement in the 
credit of the country, except, indeed, that the Eastern Question is 
not quite so threatening as it was. Hungarian finance is nearly as 
unsatisfactory as ever. Year after year there are deficits, and, con- 
sequently, of course, the debt grows. Not less striking is the 
steadiness of Russian securities in the face of the assassination of 
the late Ozar, of the boldness and influence of the Nihilists, and of 
the apparently imminent danger of insurrection or revolution. The 
bonds of 1873, for instance, which in the middle of May, two years 
ago, were selling at 84/. 108., at the end of last week were selling 
for 94/. 108,—a rise of about 10 per cent, And in Austrian securities 
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inthe rise is nearly 25 per cent. There are good reasons for 
Gy advance in United States bonds. ‘The cessation of internal 
jsputes; the vast growth of population and wealth; the rapid 
eduction of debt; and the present extraordinary prosperity—all 
-astify and account for the great rise that has taken place. So, 
iin, in the case of France. Although a war between France 
and Germany is still expected some day or other, the political 
condition of the ty Age vastly improved; the present military 
stem is believed to incomparably better than the old; and 
‘he increase of wealth is unquestioned and unquestionable. Like- 
wise in’ the case of Italy there has been suc Big as fully 
accounts for the improvement in her credit. The deficits with 
which her budgets so long closed have now disappeared, and her 
finances are in a satisfactory condition. In these three instances, 
then, there is no room for wonder at the rise that has taken place. 
But these are exceptions. If we turn to the Argentine Confede- 
ration, we find there a rise in the last two years of about 38 per 
cent. In Brazilian stock the rise is over 14 per cent., and in 
Ohilian about 66 per cent. Nor is the rise confined to the 
securities of States which are solvent, and have always been 
eareful of their credit. In Spanish the rise is about 54 per cent. ; 
and in Mexican, which for a long series of years have never paid 
a single farthing of interest, there is a rise of 173 per cent. ; while 
jn Turks the value of the bonds has fully doubled. No doubt 
there are special reasons in each of these three cases, and in others 
that might be mentioned, which seem to justify in the eyes of 
speculators the prices they are now giving for the bonds; but the 
apward movement is so universal as to prove that it is indepen- 
dent of special causes and is, in fact, part of a general movement 
springing out of general causes. 

The first of these general causes is the reaction referred to 
above from the exaggerated discredit of a few years ago. After 
the Foreign Loans Committee prices fell far lower than the facts 
justified, and an extravagant reaction was consequently inevitable. 

his reaction set in when speculation revived in the autumn of 
1879. Thelong depression that had previously prevailed passed 
away, and people rushed to invest their money with as little re- 
flection as they had previously used in refusing to engage in even 
the most promising operations. And they were aided in doing so 
by the willingness on the part of the banks to make advances to 
them on the stocks thus purchased. Had trade improved as much 
as was expected, and at one time last year seemed probable, the 

demands of merchants and manufacturers would have created a 
competition for money, and would have prevented this rapid rise in 
the prices of stocks. But the long series of bad harvests has 
revented trade from improving as quickly as had been hoped, 
and in consequence the find themselves with large 
funds that they are unable to employ otherwise than by lend- 
ing upon stocks. As it happens, too, the changed circum- 
stances of trade increase the amounts which bankers are able 
tolend. Inthe old time trade was chiefly carried on by means 
of bills. The manufacturer drew bills upon the wholesale dealers, 
and the wholesale dealers in turn drew upon the retailers. In 
the same way exporting houses drew upon the houses to which 
they consigned their goods abroad. But of late the manufacture 
of bills has become very much less, partly because people engaged 
in trade are richer, and consequently have more capital of their 
own to employ, and partly because they do not now keep as large 
stocks as they formerly did. The railways and telegraphs have 
rendered it unnecessary to keep these e stocks, ak in the 
case of foreign trade, enable payments to be made by means of 
ba om cay transfers which formerly were done entirely by bills. 
Thus the demands upon bankers for legitimate trade are less than 
they used to be, just at the time that the deposit system has 
received its greatest development by the extension of banks all 
over the country. Another cause forcing up prices is the accumu- 
lation of savings. Year after year, in what are called bad times 
as well as in good, the thrifty lay by a portion of their incomes. 
A part, greater or less, of those savings is invested in business, in 
reclaiming and improving land, in building houses, erecting fac- 
tories and workshops, and generally in extending the concerns 
of those who have saved. But another part is available 
for investment in, stocks, and, when trade is slack, this part 
is larger than when it is very brisk. During the long de- 
pression, the investments th Vastenss proper were probably 
smaller than usual, and money consequently continued to accu- 
mulate in the banks in the form of deposits. When credit re- 
vived, investments once more were resumed. The owners of the 
surplus money had no option but to invest it in such stocks as 
, and the better class of Foreign Government securities 
naturally attracted a large portion of it. When the prices of first- 
class securities were driven up, people who were unwilling to 
accept of small rates of interest rushed to the less secure stocks, 
and in turn they took up stocks upon which no interest is paid, in 
the hope that something would be done to induce the bankrupt 
Governments to resume payment, or at the worst that they would 
be able to sell to other speculators coming in after themselves, and 
would thus realize in the shape of additions to their capital the 
interest which they had failed to receive. Had there bien an 
mania, such as the company mania of some years ago, or the rail- 
way mania of an earlier date, no doubt these surplus savings would 
have ly been used up thereby; but in the present revival of 
Speculation there has been no mania, as yet at least, and con- 
ney Bc, | stocks have received all the benefit of the new 
ents. 


The great reductions that have been made in the debts of so 


many of the principal countries have still further aided in raising 
the prices of the remaining stocks. For instance, including the 
operations of the present year, the reduction in the debt of the 
nited States since the close of the war has been about 180 mil- 
lions sterling ; and, at the same time, the interest upon that debt 
has been reduced from 6 per cent. to 44, 4, and 34 per cent. There 
is thus little more than half as much debt as there was fifteen 
years ago; and the interest received upon the money actually in- 
vested in this debt is very much less than half what it was then. 
Here at home, though we have not done as much as the Ameri- 
cans, yet we have paid off a very large amount of debt; and the 
pap oy are that the reductions of the next few years will be 
still larger. Indeed, the actual amount of the English funds now 
in the hands of the public very little exceeds 500 millions sterling ; 
and the great operation which Mr. Gladstone is about to intro- 
duce will at once take away another 60 millions of this sum. In 
France, instead of reductions, there have been additions to the 
debt, it is true; but these additions have not been large since the 
great indemnity loans were raised, and in the meantime the savings 
of the country have been enormous, and have been largely directed 
to the securities of the country itself. Italy, again, a few years 
ago was aconstant borrower; but now she has a small surplus 
every year; she is about to resume specie payments; and she 
will probably, after this year, begin steadily to pay off a por- 
tion of her debt. In any case, instead of being a borrower, 
she has been gradually buying back her bonds from forei 
countries, and thus the Italian securities which were available for 
investment in England and France at low prices are now held in 
Italy. In short, since the great French indemnity loans were 
raised there has been no considerable increase of the debts of the 
first-class States of the world, whereas there has been an enormous 
reduction both in the United States and in England. This 
diminution in the amount of stocks available for investment at the 
same time that the funds seeking investment have been enormously 
increasing, necessarily brings about the extraordinary rise that we 
have seen, A great improvement in trade creating a demand for 
money for trade purposes would check this rise, asit would induce 
people engaged in trade to sell their securities and invest the 
roceeds in their business; and it would also induce bankers to 
end less upon stocks and more upon goods, A great European 
war would still more decisively check the rise. If it were to last 
for any length of time, it would necessitate the issue of great loans, 
and—for the time being, at any rate—would absorb all the spare 
capital of the world. It katie J also lead to the destruction of a 
considerable amount of capital. In both ways it would probably 
cause a considerable fall in securities. But, in the meantime, the 
rise in the stocks of all great Governments must go on, while 
trade | as slack as it is and the peace of the world is main- 
taine 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES. 


yh returning to the more detailed examination of the exhibition 
at Burlington House, we shall take the liberty of avoiding 
the crowd which blocks up the first room, and of beginning with 
the pictures in the last gallery. This brings us immediately to 
Mr. Watts’s admirable study of ‘ Mr. Cockerell ” (1 391), a harmo- 
nious but somewhat unfinished work which contrasts with its neigh- 
bour, “ Mr. David Dale” (1392), a full-length figure, one of Mr. 
Ouless’s most sober and most complete compositions. The head of 
this portrait could hardly be cmaial further, or treated with more in- 
telligence. Mr. Horsley’s “ An Alexandrian School” (1399) and 
Mr. Arthur Stocks’s “On the Sick List” (1400) are examples of 
two rising figure-painters who show to more advan in works 
to which we shall refer later on, Mr. Robert W. Macbeth has 
given too little time to the completion of his large and luminous 
picture “ The Ferry ” (1407),.which indeed displays in parts, as 
je ceeys 4 in the group beyond the river, and in some of the 

eads in the boat, all his remarkable originality and power, but 
which shows no less a carelessness and crudity in the treatment 
of what is not directly sympathetic to him. Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s “ Viola” (1414), a dark-haired girl's head in profile 
on a gold ground, is certainly among his most exquisite con- 
tributions, and is a work on which the eye rests with entire 
satisfaction. By an instinct extremely little developed in this 
year’s Hanging Committee, Mr. Davis’s harmonious and serene 
night-landscape, called the “ Evening Star” (1416), hangs be- 
tween this delicately finished head and its companion “ Bianca ” 
(1417). Deservedly on the line in a place of honour we find Mr. 
Wirgman’s very remarkable portrait of “Colonel Henry Yule,” a 
half-length figure seated at a table, busily writing. The force and 
intelligence of the head and the powerful rendering of the velvet 
coat make this not only the best of Mr. Wirgman’s portraits which 
we remember to have seen, but one of the remarkable portraits of 
the year. 

It is difficult to deal with a crowded figure-piece like Mr. 
Topham’s “ Renouncing the Vanities by Order of Savonarola” 
(1423). Itis a picture full of vigour, carefully considered, pai 
fully composed, but belonging too much to the studio. ¢ 
figures are the portraits of posed models; there is no real inter- 
pretation of history, no appeal to the fancy or to the historic 
memory. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that there is merit 
in the ordering of the procession and the clustering of spirited 
figures around the bonfire. Mr. Edward Hughes presents us 
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with a noticeable “ Portrait of a Lady” (1351). Ags far as 
we can see by craning our heads up towards the ceiling, Mr. 
Harper's “ Dead Sea from Engedi” (1360) is a very accom- 
plished and poetical landscape, sacrificed by the vagaries of 
the Hanging Committee. Mr. Peter Graham has done better 
things than his “Sunny Day” (1361), in which all nature 
seems to swim in an atmosphere of melted butter. One of the 
most notable figure-pieces in Gallery X. is Mr. Blair Leighton’s 
“Un Gage d'Amour” (1365), in which a medieval maiden, 
seated in her bower, fastens a red scarf round the casque of a 
melancholy «nd amorous young warrior who waits for it outside. 
This picture is clearly painted, and with considerable success ; but 
it is hardly so interesting as its pendant, the “Sir Galahad” of 
Mr. Herbert Schmalz (1371). The purest of knights stands 
underneath an ancient yew-tree, hastening to be gone; while 
“the wan sweet maiden” of the Laureate’s poem, drowned in 
waves of her own silken hair, clasps around his waist a belt that 
she has woven for him, This picture is in some respects quaint 
and hard; but it seems to us to present a more poetical aspect of 
medizval legend than Mr. Blair Leighton’s somewhat conven- 
tional design. Between these works hangs one of Mr. Millais’s 
superb full-length portraits, that of the “ Bishop of Manchester ” 
1366). The visitor should spare 2 moment to Mr. C. K. 
arren’s creditable “ An Egyptian Musician” (1367), which is 
hung rather high, and might escape his notice. Mr. Calthorpe 
paints some monks in white robes, walking, reading, or feeding 
their doves, in a very dreamy and sequestered succession of 
“ Cloisters ” (1376) ; this is a very pleasing example of this artist's 
work, Mr. J. D. Watson expends humour and vigorous brush- 
power on his “ Unpromising Pupil” (1383), and Mr. Ouless is as 
admirable as usual in his “ Portrait of a Gentleman” (1384). We 
believe that we have now exhausted all that is of special interest 
in Gallery X. 

We pass rapidly through the galleries dedicated to architecture, 
engraving, and water-colour painting, and find ourselves in the 
lecture-room. With Mr. Thornycroft’s “Teucer,” which holds the 
place of honour here, we shall deal when we arrive at the rest of 
the sculpture; for the present we confine ourselves to the oil- 
paintings on the walls. At the very outset we meet with an in- 
stance of scandalous mismanagement on the part of the Hanging 
Committee—which, indeed, has played at topsy-turvy throughout 
this gallery with extraordinary success. On our left hand, as we 
enter, there hangs on the line a daub called “In Sight” (877), 
which unites almost all the qualities which a picture should not 

; and in the same perpendicular, but at the extreme height 
possible, is skied one of M. Fantin’s delicate studies of flowers. In 
a better eee we find Mr. Woodville’s “Candahar” (887), a 
spirited battle-piece, representing the storm of Gandi Mullah 

ibdad by the 92nd Highlanders and the 2nd Goorkhas. This is 
the best large work hitherto exhibited by a rising draughtsman, 
who won his spurs by his spirited sketches of scenes in European 
Turkey. The composition of this picture is exceedingly effective ; 
all that it seems to want is a more solid “ palette,” a more learned 
and decisive treatment of colour. It is unfortunate for Mrs. 
Butler that this very careful battle-piece hangs so near her confused 
and ill-painted “ Defence of Rorke’s Drift” (899), by far the least 
satisfactory work she has exhibited since her first success. This 
picture has a dull look, as though it had been “ pulled about,” to 
speak technically, until all its freshness and vitality had gone out 
of it. But there are glaring errors in perspective and false quan- 
tities in drawing that cannot be so excused; and, on the whole, it 
is to be feared that extravagant popularity has had an evil influence 
on an artist who once quate sexy sound and excellent work. 
Mr. Napier Hemy, too, is not himself this year, in his one pic- 
ture “The Lobster Boat” (893), in which the sea is faulty. 
Miss Hilda Montalba’s “ Venetian Fisher Boy” (897) seems to 
possess all the merit of draughtsmanship and colour which her 
similar picture last year displayed ; but whereas that was hung on 
the line in the first room, this is skied so close under the ceiling 
that it is almost impossible to see it. Mr. Bright Morris is a ver 
careful and refined landscape-painter in the school of Frederic. 
Walker. Perhaps in his study of cabbages in an “Old Scotch 
Garden” (900) he follows the actual practice of his master too 
closely; but hs has certainly painted one of the most harmonious 
and delicate of the small landscapes of the year. Mr. Legros’s 
“St. Jerome” (903), a large figure which hangs beside Mr. Morris's 
landscape, is Academic in character, and leaves the spectator 
indifferent. Mr. Bridgman has been inspired by Mr. Long's suc- 
cesses in painting his ‘‘ Funeral Rites of a Mummy on the Nile” 
(906), and has produced a pleasing work full of antiquarian inge- 
nuity. But the tator may feel that this is not the way in 
which Mr. Alma Tadema would have treated so congenial a theme. 
Mr. Val Davis, not to be confounded with the eminent cattle-painter, 
has achieved a success with his “ Evening in the Meadows” 
(908) ;'Mr. T. M. Rooke, the painter of “The Vineyard of 
aboth” in 1876, is hardly recognizable in the conventionality of 
“ The Lych-gate”; but he has had the misfortune to come under 
the patronage of Mr. Ruskin—an influence hitherto far from 
advantageous to any young artist. Mr. Carl Gusson paints a de- 
lightful little study in buff and cardinal red, and calls it “The 
Little Serving-Maid” (916). Mr. Wilfrid Herbert’s portrait of 
his father, the Academician (920), is a very sound and admirable 
work, and one, as it seems to us, of great promise. High up 
under the ceiling we find, by searching, Mr. John Collier's 
full-length portrait of Mr. Booth as Richelieu pronouncing the 
curse of Rome (923). The treatment of red and white robes, and 


the general dignity of attitude in this picture, are wortiy of all praise; 
but we are not sure whether we altogether agree to the interpretation 
of the features of the great tragedian. But it really is so difficult to seg 
them, that we reserve our judgment on this point. One of the many 
excellent portraits of this year is that of “ Mr. Horace Cox 
(957), by Mr. Grenville Manton. Mr. Maw Egley’s anecdote from 
Clarissa Harlowe (959) is painted with some skill. We are in- 
troduced to the most tear-compelling of all heroines of romance 
in the depths of her despair, seated in extreme dejection on her 
broken and tattered bed, “her dress white damask, her tangled hair 
shading one side of her neck.” A Tunisian study of flamingoes, 
doves, and gazelles, called “ The Pets of an Eastern Palace ” (961), 
by Mr. H. H. Johnston, is brightly touched. But a much superior 
a, technically, is Mr. Theodore Ralli’s “ Marionettes in the 

arem ” (967), which depicts the evolutions of two ingenious dolls, 
one of which very characteristically beheads the other, before two 
indolent odalisques, who can scarcely summon up energy enough 
to lift their heads to watch the pastime. Mr. Henry Moore's 
“ Mid-Channel” (968) and Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s “ Fenland” 
(974) form pendants on each side of Mr. Millais’s incomparably 
skilful portrait of Lord Wimborne (972). But the two land- 
scapes are not of equal value. Mr. Henry Moore’s vast expanse 
of sea is harsh and glaring in colour; this painter seems never 
safe unless he keeps to the silvery tones of mist and sunless 
sky. Mr. Halswelle, on the contrary, has achieved a success 
which is almost unalloyed; the painting of the sedge and of 
the glittering perspective broken by endless water-lily leaves, 
Mr. Tissot’s “‘ Good-bye on the Mersey” (981) seems to us very 
bad indeed, and might well pass as the work of one of his in- 
ferior imitators. In “ Waiting for a Lull” (983) Mr. Edwin 
Hayes selects an agreeable scene from the fisher-life of Scheven- 
ingen. ‘The visitor should glance in passing at Mr. Charles's 
clever “ Village Coquettes” (990), and at Mr. Brodie’s “ Cry for 
Help” (989), which is not at ail clever, but of some interest as an 
incident of river-life. Another excellent portrait, hung almost 
out of sight, is Mr. Wirgman’s “ W. Hollins, Esq.” (992). Mr. 
Edward Fahey calls his pleasant group in a kitchen-garden 
“ Poetry and Prose” (994). Prose gathers apples into her apron 
between the rows of cabbages, and Poetry stalks by her up the 
path, carrying “a book of verse beneath the shade.” It is diffi- 
cult to be altogether pleased with the “Sailing Signal-Gun” 
(1005) of Mr. Arthur Hughes, who, in throwing off the stiffness 
of his early pre-Raffaellite manner, has lost something also of his 
freshness and poetic individuality. The picture is too smooth and 
clean to look like a transcript from life; yet there is good 
draughtsmanship, and a great deal of grace about the figures of 
the courtly young officer and his handsome sweetheart. 

We take this opportunity of noticing Mr. Henry Blackburn's 
useful Academy Notes and Grosvenor Notes, which seem even more 
complete and serviceable than ever. We note that the first of 
these has reached its seventh and the second its fourth year of 
issue. 


THE THEATRES.—HERR STRAKOSCH’S RECITALS, 


AS far as a piece obviously intended to consist of a series of 

scenes meant to give a 4 ee actress a good opportunity to 
display her — merits can be said to have a plot, this is the 
plot of Mr. Wills’s new play. Juana Esteban, a Spanish lady, who 
“about 1496” lives, with a degree of independence not commonly 
allowed to ladies in that country, ina castle near Toledo, has 
taken under her care a wounded knight, Don Carlos de Narcisso. 
While nursing him to recovery, she has very naturally fallen in 
love with him. Don Carlos, as he is bound to do in common 
gratitude, has also fallen in love with her, and proposes marriage. 
Juana, in spite of her passion, is in some doubt whether she shall 
accept. Her doubt is not caused by any distrust of Don Carlos, 
but Sesoen she fears that she may fall a victim to an hereditary 
family madness. We learn from a conversation between Friar 
John, the new confessor, and his predecessor, Friar Philip, that 
Juana’s mother has died mad after giving birth to the heroine. 
She constantly saw before her a spot of blood, which reappears 
with due dramatic fatality in the course of the play, and acts 
as a portent, a warning of disaster, to mother and daughter. 
To the former it has been a sign that her hushand, who 
is away with the King at Granada, has been murdered. 
Juana to quiet her doubts appeals to the new confessor, Friar 
John de Toledo. Now the Friar, who had been her tutor, has 
loved her in secret and become a monk from despair. He has 
been sent as confessor by his Prior, which, to come back to matter 
of fact details, is at least curious. Young monks—Friar John must 
be somewhere about five-and-twenty—were not commonly chosen 
as the spiritual guides of unmarried ladies living without a guar- 
dian, particularly when they were in love with the lady, of which 
state of feeling the Prior must have been perfectly aware from the 
new brother's general confession. but, putting such considera- 
tions aside, the dramatic situation is good, and Mr. Wills has used 
it with skill. The confessor advises his penitent to marry her 
lover and be happy in spite of the past, and of the warning she has 
already had that madness hangs over her, 

Unfortunately a marriage with Don Carlos is not the way to 
help Juana to escape her fate. He is an impudent and heartless 
Don Juan. In the house of the lady he is about to marry he meets 
an old love, one Clara Perez, who occupies a position in Juana’ 
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castle which it is not easy to understand. In the first act, while 
his new passion is fresh, he renews his flirtation with her, 
and is found by Juana kissing her hand. He escapes the 
consequences by a rather obvious lie, and his marriage follows 
the fall of the curtain. With these dramatis persone and this 
ition the rest of the story almost tells itself. Don Carlos is 
very soon unfaithful to his wife, and intrigues so openly with 
Clara Perez that “all Toledo” soon knows it. Juana is jealous, 
and before long mad. This growing madness is really the 
dramatic motive of the whole piece. Throughout the second act 
ple come in and go out in an otherwise aimless way simply to 
show its various phases. Poor Juana tries to affect ignorance of 
the real state of things. She attempts to be friendly with Clara, 
who apparently still lives in the house; she tries to persuade her 
husband not to leave her for that day, as he is proposing to do, 
for the obvious purpose of meeting Clara. When her aunt, the 
Dame Garcia, accuses Don Carlos, Juana defends him; but she 
knows that he is false, and frantically tries to win him back. 
Don Carlos and Clara behave in a manner which is an outrage to 
all decency and probability. The woman defies her openly, and 
taunts her with the loss of her husband’s love. Doiia Juana 
drives her from the house. Then Don Carlos comes and treats 
her with brutal rudeness, He is treading on dangerous ground, 
for the spot of blood has been before Juana’s eyes all day; and at 
last, when prayers have proved useless, she stabs him. With this 
her reason gives way altogether, and without understanding that 
Friar John has taken the crime upon himself, she rushes off the 
scene with a maniac laugh. In the two following acts, which 
might, with advantage, be reduced to one, there are two good and 
effective scenes. The first is by the bier of Don Carlos, when Friar 
John wounds himself in order that the ordeal by touch may seem 
to fix the guilt upon him. The second, when the supposed guilty 
monk is about to be walled up alive, and is saved by Juana, who 
has smuggled herself in an improbable way into the crypt, and 
confesses just before dying in a most sudden and unexpected way. 

It will be seen that, if Juana is defective as a play, it-is not for 
want of the elements out of which a most dramatic piece could be 
made. But the piece has been to some extent sacrificed to the 
actress, and it has faults of quite another kind. Characters and 
scenes are introduced for the convenience of Mme. Modjeska—not 
of Doiia Juana Esteban. There is a great deal of tedious “ comic 
business,” of which, as it has no necessary connexion with the 
plot, we have taken no notice, and shall take none, except to ex- 
press regret that the acting of Mr. Anson, which was really clever, 

ough somewhat exaggerated, should be so utterly thrown away. 
In the second act the movements of Don Carlos and Olara Perez 
are clumsily managed; Don Carlos is for ever starting off to hunt, 
and never going. As a dramatic influence, too, the madness of 
Doiia Juana is destructive of the probability of the last two acts. 
It accounts very well for her killing her husband, but makes the 
self-sacrifice of Friar John unnecessary, Doiia Juana would have 
been in no danger. We have already said that her entry into the 
crypt is not rage A accounted for, neither is her death. It is 
hard to judge of the literary merits of a piece from cnly 
hearing it played; but, as far as that experience entitles us 
to inles, we cannot give Mr. Wills'’s play any high praise. 
The comedy, of which there is very much too much, is stilted, 
forced, and tedious. Throughout there are too many archaic 
phrases, and the imitation of the Elizabethan drama rather sug- 
gests Sheridan Knowles than Ford or Massinger. As Mr. Wil 

laid his scene in Spain, we must suppose he had some reason 
for doing so, but it is nowhere apparent. There is nothing essen- 
tially Spanish in the story, and any one who knows that country can 
see that Mr. Wills has fallen into a round score of absurdities. 

The acting of the company was throughout good. Even Mr. 
Norman Forbes and Miss Grahame contrived to be supportable, or 
even amusing, in spite of their . Mr. Barrett played the part 
of Friar John with force, and Mr. Forbes Robertson made a pic- 
turesque Don Carlos. He was not, perhaps, quite brute enough 
for his part, and in the last scene he scarcely looked as if he meant 
all he was saying. But, of course, the most interesting figure on 
the stage was Mime. Modjeska herself. In a piece written pro- 
fessedly to display her acting she necessarily appears sometimes at 
her best. In Juana her finest piece of acting was in the second 
act, where she gave the gradual gees of jealousy into madness 
in a way which showed natural power, aided by careful study. 
Her passage from surprise to doubt, and then to uacontrollable 
terror, when she becomes conscious of the haunting blood-spot was 

best moment of the performance. Later on the acting, like 
the piece, becomes a trifle monotonous, with one moment of some 
pe. when she throws herself on the dead body of her husband. 
the fourth act the actress was perhaps hampered by the want 
of dramatic force in the words of her part, but she certainly seemed 
beneath the situation, The foreign accent was scarcely heard from 
first to last. 
_Some of Mr. McOullough’s critics at Drury Lane have de- 
cided that his Othello is only one Othello the more. It is not 
the Moor, it is true; but it is as good as anybody else's. In view 
of this, we can only suppose that it is now generally accepted as 
& canon of theatrical criticism that power of expressing passion 
18 @ matter of no importance in acting tragedy. In our opinion, 
Mr. McCullough has absolutely no power to do so. His appear- 
ance in Othello is that of a handsome Lascar, with a pair of too- 
Prossinent ings, and a wig which is on the border line 
tween wool and hair, dressed in a bad Eastern imitation of the 
dress of Athens, His expression varies trom a good- 


humoured smile to an air of peevish impatience. When Iago 
leaves him in the third act, he sits tapping the ground with his 
foot, and playing the devil’s tattoo on a table with his fingers. 
His speech before the Senate is jocular, and he ends it by 
exulting like a schoolboy over Brabantio. His entry in the second 
act is signalized by a remarkable piece of byplay. He throws a 
scimitar across the stage at Cassio, apparently with the intention 
of hitting him. His air in delivering the words “If it were now 
to die, "Twere now to be most happy,” was that of a man who is 
propounding a puzzle. There were, it is true, signs of tenderness 
in his earlier scenes with Desdemona, and his appearance is hand- 
some and, at times, almost dignified ; but what was absolutely 
wanting in his acting was tragedy. Of the other actors it is need- 
less to speak; of Mr. Herman Vezin, because his Iago has taken 
its place as a thoroughly sound and scholarly impersonation ; of 
the other actors because their acting was not of a kind to require 
detailed criticism. The one exception is Mr. Harris's Rodrigo, 
which was a masterpiece of bad taste. 

Herr Strakosch’s recitals at Steinway Hall, as we gather from the 
advertisements of the Committee, were primarily intended for the 
German colony in London, and to judge from the reception given 
them by the numerous Germans in the Hall, they were enthusiasti- 
cally approved. And the approval was welldeserved. Herr Strakosch 
has a naturally noble voice, which has been admirably trained. 
There was never any sign of fatigue or of failure to produce the 
tone intended to be given. The reciter’s voice answered the calls 
made on it with unfailing regularity. The faults observable were 
in taste and intention, not in execution. In the two recitals which 
Herr Strakosch has already given, on Friday the 13th and on Wed- 
nesday last, he has chosen as his subjects a selection from the first 
three acts of Hamlet, the first monologue of Faust, and a selection 
from Demetrius. As far as we can judge, the choice of the first 
two was not fortunate. Herr Strakosch’s naturally powerful voice 
expresses wrath and denunciation with striking force, but seems 
deficient in the more delicate tones. In pathetic passages he is 
lachrymose, and where he should be ironical he is only jovial. 
The laugh of Hamlet or of Faust seems to indicate mere good 
humour where we are predisposed to look for melancholy or sarcasm. 
Nor was there much sign of refined artistic intention. In the 
Hamiet, which is the weakest of his recitals, Herr Strakosch is 
more than once distinctly coarse. He leaves the impression on us 
that Hamlet is slapping Rosencrantz and Guildenstern on the 
back, and finding a boyish enjoyment in throwing dust in people’s 
eyes. There is more = terror than awe in his address to the 
Ghost, and the line ‘ What an ass am I!—ay, sure, this is most 
brave,” was given almost in a tone of exultation. The same fault 
of coarseness is equally apparent in his Faust. There is none of 
the melancholy of the philosopher, and there is the same lachrymose 
intonation too frequently heard in Hamlet. He thundered cut the 
lines “ Ihr schwebt, ihr Geister, neben mir,” &c., as if he was quell- 
ing a riot. “ Welch Schauspiel! aber ach! ein Schauspiel nur,” 
was uttered in a tone that sounded spiteful. He reached his 
lowest point at the words “ Die Botschaft hiér’ ich wohl, allein 
mir fehlt der Glaube,” which he gave asif Faust was making a 
triumphant point. The bad taste of the elocution was heightened 
by an undignified wagging of the finger. Herr Strakosch’s want 
of refinement, though occasionally visible, was less in his 
way in the selection from Demetrius. Schiller’s work deals 
with eg" passions and characters, and here the reciter was 
master of his subject. His perfect mechanical command of his 
voice showed to the best advantage. In the scene in the 
Polish Diet he rendered the efforts of Leo Sapieha to compel a 
hearing in the midst of clamour, and gave the noise of an angry 
shouting crowd in a manner which fully deserved the warm 
applause it gained. 


REVIEWS. 


THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.* 


iy is too late to discuss the expediency of tampering with the 
venerable Authorized Version of the Scriptures. Much has 
been said, and much might still be said, on both sides of the 
uestion. But the revision is now a fait accompli. The New 
Testament, as corrected by the revisers of 1881, has made its ap- 
pearance this week, not without a sufficient flourish of trumpets 
to herald its approach, Copies were formally laid before the two 
Houses of the Convocation of Canterbury, by whose authority the 
revision has been carried out, and also presented to the Queen, on 
Tuesday last, and the work is now tct juris, It remains only 
to examine how the task has been fulfilled, and to speculate on the 
probabilities of this new version being able to supersede the old 
version for private reading or in liturgical use. } 

The zeal and critical skill of the “ Company ” of the New Testa- 
ment Revisers deserve, in the first place, the most frank and hearty 
commendation. We may fully trust the scholarship and the good 
faith of the eminent men who have been associated for eleven long 
years in this important work. Of the 407 meetings held by the 


* The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, Translated 
out of the Greek; being the Version set forth A.v. 1611, compared with 
Ancient Authorities, and Revised a.p. 1881. Printed for the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. Cambridge: 188r. 
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revisers, it is said that the Chairman, the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, was present at no less than 405. And many other mem- 
bers attended with almost equal regularity. Of course a great deal 
of the value of this work depends on the fact that it is the product 
not of a varying minority, but of a permanent majority, of the 
revisers. Doubtless the fascination of the task, as well as a pro- 
found conviction of the importance of the undertaking, ensured 
the regular attendance, at much personal self-sacrifice, of the bulk 
of the members. 

Who, it may be asked, could be insensible of the importance of 
an attempt to revise the English Version of the Sacred Scriptures? 
That version is the most precious treasure of the English-speaking 
peoples. Not to speak now, in this place, of the purely theolo- 
gical value of our Authorized Version, accepted—with all its faults 
and shortcomings—by all religionists among us, with the single 
exception of those who are obliged to adopt in its place the bald 
and jejune Douay Translation of the Vulgate, could it be forgotten 
that its stately diction, its wonderful rhythmic melody, its inimit- 
able simplicity and pathos, are as dear as they are familiar to every 
educated, or even uneducated, Englishman? For the supreme ad- 
vantage of an “open Bible” in the vulgar tongue is that from 
childhood to old age the poor as well as the rich find its utterances 
to be “ household words.” No one can imagine how much our 
language owes to the Authorized Version who has not taken some 
pains to inquire how many words and phrases and idioms and 
forms of speech in daily use are derived directly from the Bible of 
1611. We owe further to this invaluable possession the fact that 
modern English is so little altered from that of the purest age of 
the language. Englishmen can still read without diiliculty Shak- 
— and Spenser, and such deterioration of speech as is inevit- 
able in the course of years is indefinitely postponed and retarded 
among us by our universal familiarity with the Authorized Text. 
It is not a little significant to see in the appendix to the volume 
before us that the American Committees, who worked in harmony 
with the English revisers, contended—unsuccessfully, we are glad 
to say—for the rejection of what they call the archaic use of 
certain pronouns, and even for the universal substitution of the 
word “spirit” for “ ghost.” 

The introduction prefixed to this volume ought to be carefully 
considered by every one who would understand the extreme, if 
not the insuperable, difliculty of the task undertaken by the re- 
visers. Upon the whole, we commend heartily the sound judgment 
of the rules of action which they laid down for themselves, But 
we shall have to complain further on that they have, in many 
cases, needlessly, in our opinion, violated their own principles. The 
first question to be settled was, of necessity, the Greek text to be 
adopted. The revisers, with some ingenuity, evaded the dilliculty 
by confining their attention to those passages only in which the 
variety of readings atlects the English translation, Scholars would 
have had great trouble in testing this part of their work if the two 
Universities had not, with great liberality, published simultaneously 
editions of the full Greek text embodying all the readings ad opted 
by the revisers. The method followed in the Cambridge book, 
edited by Dr. Scrivener, seems to us to show these variations more 
distinctly than that adopted by Archdeacon Palmer in the Oxtord 
bvok, and the type of the former is larger. But the Clarendon 
Press volume is beautifully printed. Though this again is eclipsed 
by the exquisite edition of Dr. Westcott’s and Dr. Hort’s Greek 
text, issued by the Pitt Press on the same 17th of May, a day to 
be much remembered by Biblical critics. This last work, formed 
exclusively on documentary evidence without reierence to any 
printed text, has been long expected by scholars, 1t is probably 
the most important contribution to Biblical learning in our 
generation. ‘I'he revisers, it is understood, had the advantage of 
cousulting it during the progress of their work. 

The general principle pursued by the revisers has been, we are 
told, “ to introduce as few alterations as possible consistently with 
faithfulness.” But, unfortunately, opinions will ditier widely as 
to what this “ faithfulness” requires. No doubt, if the text iself 
is altered, a corresponding change must follow in the translation. 
And obvious errors must be corrected; such, for example, as (in 
St. Luke xxiii. 15) “ Nothing worthy of death has been done unéo 
Him,” instead of “done by Him.” And, if any change at all is 
to be made, no objection can possibly be raised against altering 
the ambiguous “ 1 know nothing by myself,” of 1 Cor. iv. 4, into 
“+ against myself.” So, again, “ baptizing into the Name” is mani- 
festiy better than “in the Name.” And the “ one flock, one 
shepherd,” in St. John x, 16, is not only more accurate than the 
“ oue fold, one shepherd,” to which we have been accustomed, but 
the change has a polemical value. On the other hand, many 
alterations are distinctly for the worse. Why, for example, is 
“ love” a better word than “charity,” in St. Paul’s magnificent descrip- 
tion of that Christian grace in 1 Cor. xiii. ? * Hf the translators, or 
rather revisers, of 1611 erred in their avowed principle of admitting 
as many synonyms as possible in order fo widen and enrich the 
language, certainly the revisers of 1881 err still more perniciously 
in restricting that eopiousness of speech which is a distinctive 
glory of our language, and especially of our theological vocabulary. 

In justice to the revisers, we must admit the cogency of their 
defence of certain changes as made “ by consequence ”—that is, 
by reason of some foregoing alteration. And we were quite dis- 
posed to think that our improved knowledge of the Greek tenses 
and of the definite article would make many minor changes accept- 
able and useful. On the. whole, however, when we see the 
numerous alterations that have crept in, which are wholly in- 
significant, we are very much disposed to regret that things have 


not been left as they were. We do not deny that some variations 
of tenses in the Epistle to the Romans, in particular, have q 


definite theological value in bringing out more clearly the Apostle’s 


teaching as to the change effected by the baptismal sacrament in 
the relation of the soul to God; and the fact that the Noncon- 
formist members of the Company did not oppose these changes speaks 
highly for their candour, and may disarm some of the not unnatural 
prejudices which many Churchmen entertained against the mixed 
composition of the revising body. “Such as should be saved,” in 
Acts ii. 47, loses its Calvinistic nuance in the “those that were 
being saved” of the Revision. But the latter phrase is almost 
meaningless as it stands in English; and we should have preferred 
a periphrasis, such as “ those who were thereby placed in a state 
of salvation.” It is a great mistake to suppose that a strictly 
literal translation always conveys the full sense of the original in 
another language. In like manner the order of words may be 
altered in translation without in the slightest degree affecting the 
truthfulness of the rendering. This seems to have escaped our 
revisers. They do not scruple, for instance, to change the “ Lord, 
is it 1?” of St. Matt. xxvi. 22 into “Is it I, Lord?” because the 
latter is the verbal order of the Greek. In fact, the minor chan 

of this kind are in the highest degree irritating to the reader. We 
are told in the preface that multitudes of changes which had been 
made in the first revision were altered back again in the second 
review. What must have been the state of the text before this 
resipiscence! As it is, the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
admits, in his speech in Convocation, that there are, in the Gospels, 
“ eight or nine changes in every five verses,” and, in the Epistles, 
three changes in every verse. 

Proper names, we observe, are invariably given in the Hebrew 
form. Is this advisable? Would it not be better to retain the 
historical evidence that the New Testament has a Greek origin ? 
Something may be said for altering “ Jesus” into “ Joshua” in 
Acts vii. 45; but “Simon, son of John,” in St. John xxi. is 
singularly distasteful, and destroys somewhat the beautiful cadence 
of one of the most pathetic passages in the Gospels. Besides 
which it is inconsistent with the “ Simon Bar-Jonah” of St, 
Matthew xvi. 17, which is retained by the revisers. “ Elias” in 
like manner gives way to “ Elijah,” even in the Word from the 
Cross (St. Matt. xxvii. 46). Against this we must strongly 
protest. 

But those who have ventured to alter the words of the Lord’s 
Prayer—words which have been consecrated by the use of so man 
yenerations of Englishmen—cannot be expected to have shrun 
from any other less audacious changes. Can it be pretended that 
“as in heayen, so in earth ” differs in any respect in sense from “ in 
earth as it is in heaven”? And nothing is gained in our judgment 
by substituting “as we have forgiven ” for “ as we forgive them that 
trespass against us.” So, again, why is“ bring’ better than “ lead” 
in the next clause? And we deliberately prefer the more com- 
prehensive “from evil” to the equally, but not more, correct 
“ from the evil one.” These changes seem to us the mere conceits 
of childish pedantry. Happily there is no chance whatever of 
their being adopted. The unreformed Latin Church retains to 
this day in its Breviary the Vetus Itala version of the Psalter 
instead of the Vulgate of St. Jerome. And our own Prayer-Book 
Version of the Psalms has never been displaced by the more 
accurate, but more frigid, translation of 1611. We fully believe 
that our grandchildren’s grandchildren will say their Lord's 
Prayer as we do, in spite of the improved revision of 1881. 

_We may add that, while the famous passage about the three 
Witnesses in 1 St. John v. disappears bodily from the text, theaccount 
of the woman taken in adultery in St. John viii. is retained, though 
bracketed as doubtful, and the end of St. Mark's Gospel is pre- 
served, with a caution in the margin. The intercalated epithet 
“wise” goes out from 1 Tim.i.17. But in such critical points 
the revisers are not likely to be caught tripping. 

It is too early to speak with more precision than we have done 
as to the general merits of the revision. There can be little doubt, 
however, that, while in many respects this translation is a great 
improvement in the details. of accurate scholarship upon the 
Authorized Version, it is sadly inferior to it in general vigour 
and beauty of language. We are not of those who think that a very 
exact rendering of the original Greek is of high importance to 
ordinary readers so long as the general sense is accurately con- 
veyed. There have been many recent attempts, as in the 
“ Variorum Bible” of the Queen’s Printers, and in the “ English- 
man’s Bible ” of Mr. Newberry, to make a royal road for unedu- 
cated persons into the inmost niceties of Hebrew and Greek. All 
such endeavours must fail. We do not, of course, compare this 
Kevised Version with the latter monument of misplaced ingenuity. 
This version will be read by many with curiosity and by some wit 
profit. But it will scarcely win its way, we think, into general 
authorized use. It is not safe to prophesy ; but, for our own part, 
we venture to think that the existing Bible will hold its own. 
We should not be sorry to see some dozen corrections of un- 
doubted errors admitted into the Authorized, Version, and a very 
considerable addition made to its alternative marginal meee 
But we desire and hope that the text of 1611 as it stands will 
handed down untouched as a whole to our remote descendants. - 
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CLARK’S CAMBRIDGE.* 


R. J. W. CLARK is eminently competent to speak about 
M the University of Cambridge in all its aspects—archological, 
historical, academic, architectural, and pictorial—alike from his 
intimate official connexion with the University and because he is 
in charge, for publication, of his uncle Professor Willis’s ex- 
haustive collections on the history of the colleges. As that treatise 
will, without doubt, be an antiquarian work of the most solid 
value, so the present volume has been written in order to interest 
readers who want to carry-away some idea of Cambridge in its 
various aspects without the toil of too much scientific research. 

The writer loses no time in claiming a personal acquaintance with 
his reader, while he is fortunate enough to find a “specular mount” 
in the well-known Castle Hill across the Cam, near Magdalene 
College. This mound, once connected with the Roman station of 
Camboritum, and afterwards incorporated with the Conqueror's 
Castle, which rose around it, was in itself probably a legacy from 
British times. Planted on its summit, Mr. Clark invites the 
reader to realize the town of Cambridge such as it existed at the 
end of the thirteenth century—that is, not long after Hugh of 
Balsham had founded Peterhouse, but yet before the town had 
been moulded into a cluster of colleges :— 


By the end of the thirteenth century the town of Cambridze had out- 
wn the narrow limits that were sufficient for it when the Castle was 
failt, and had extended itself over the level ground on the opposite side of 
the river, to the right and left of the Roman road, the course of which is 
marked by the long, straight street that rans through Cambridge from north 
to south, and is called Bridge Street, Sidney Street, and St. Andrew's 
Street, in different parts of its course. Nearest to the Castle, on the right 
of the street, stood the Hospital of St. John, founded in all probability by 

John Frost, a burgher of Cambridge. 
s s 


[The river was spanned by the] Bridge, a wooden structure of many arches, 
The west side was bounded by the river; the east by the King’s Ditch, con- 
structed by Henry III. for the defence of the town. It left the river just 
above Queen’s College, and returned to it below the Great Bridge. ‘Lhe 
Roman Way ran close to the eastern limit of the town, at no great distance 
from the Ditch. About two hundred yards from the Ibridge a second street 
branched off to the right, dividing the town into two nearly equal divisions. 
This, the present ‘Trumpington Street, was then called High Street, or High 
Ward. At the point where it branched off, on the left of Bridge Street, stood 
one of the four circular churches in England, probably even then of consi- 
derable antiquity, called St. Sepulchre’s. Round it clustered the Jewry, a 
quarter of considerable extent, for it stretched along the castern side of 
High Street, far enough to include All Saints’ Church. Opposite to this 
Church stood the Hospital of St. John, with extensive gardens and fish- 
‘ponds behind it. Beyond the Hospital, to the south, there was a dense 
network of narrow lanes, with here and there a garden, ora vineyard, or a 
wharf along the river bank, separating the compact masses of dwelling- 
houses which extended as far as the Carmelite Friary at the south-west 
angle of the town. Close to this the High Street crossed the King’s Ditch 
by a bridge, to the north of which was Trumpington Gate, perhaps 
a fortified structure, as the other gates of the town may also have 
been. Outside the gate, at the commencement of a straggling suburb, 
stood the Church of St. Peter, in the midst of an extensive graveyard. 
Beyond it was the House of the Brethren of the Penance, or Penitence, of 
Jesus Christ, otherwise called “ Friars of the Sack” ; opposite to which, on 
the other side of the street, was that of the White Canons of Sempringham. 
Had the eyes of our imaginary spectator followed the line of the boundary 
ditch, which must have been well marked by the broad band of unoccupied 
ground—a sort of boulevard—that extended along it, he would have scen 
the then newly-built House of the Augustinian Friars, with the extensive 
garden ground behind it, which became the Botanic Garden in the last 
century. Further to the east again, on the right of the Roman Way, was 
the House of the Dominicans, or Black Friars, after whom that portion of 
the street was afterwards called “ Preachers’” Street. At that time the 
House was probably unfinished ; but in later days it became an extensive 
pile of buildings, with a lofty church, the outline of whose nave may still 
be traced within Emmanuel College, whose founder, Sir Walter Mildmay, 
in sublime contempt of the old religion, boasted that he had turned the 
Friars’ church into a dining-hall, and their refectory into a chapel. 
Between this and the Round Church was the Franciscan House, which even 
then was probably extensive, but which afterwards possessed a spacious 
church, which Ascham described as an ornament to the University, and of 
which the foundations in Fuller's time could still be traced within the 
precincts of Sidney Sussex College. At the Reformation the University 
tried to obtain a grant of it, but without success. ‘The solid walls were 
gradually destroyed to build other structures, as the items “ stone from the 
Grey Friars,” in the accounts of more than one college, conclusively show. 
These monastic buildings stood close to the outskirts of the little town, but 
still within the precincts. Beyond them were spacious commons—Cow Fen 
or Coe Fen, on the west; then Saint Thomas’ Leas; and lastly, the 
Green-croft, which extehded almost from the Great Bridge to the neigh- 
bouring village of Barnwell. In the midst of it, walled about, and over- 
shadowed by trees, stood the Benedictine nunnery of St. Rhadegund, after- 
wards Jesus College, while Barnwell would be rendered conspicuous by the 
great Priory Church of St. Giles. 

This is no picture of a University town as we now understand 
the term, but it calls up one which is full of institutions devoted 
to religion and learning. So, in perusing the list of old religious 
houses at Cambridge, we are inclined to look at the phenomenon 
from a point of view rather different from that which Mr. Clark takes 
up. His leading idea represents a rather sharp antagonism between 

the college and the house of friars or of some other order. We 
should rather dwell upon the points in which the institutions re- 
semble each other. Accordingly, while giving all glory to Merton 
and Balsham for the beneficent and successful revolution which has 
made their names immortal, still, we must acknowledge that, after 
all, they varied rather than reconstructed that great idea of religion 
and learning, working together through corporate bodies, which 
Was the prominent characteristic of the middle ages, and which 
has graven a mark which is probably indelible upon the outward 


* Cambridge: Brief Historical and Descriptive Notes. By J. W. Clark, 
M.A. With Michings and Vignettes by A. Brunet-Debaines, H. Toussaint, 
and G.Greux, London : Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday. 1881, 


aspect of universal Christendom. We have only to recall what we 


are told of the cathedral schools in Carlovingiaun days, and of the 


literary position of the great old Benedictine houses, to a (mena 
that these and the colleges were, after all, varying developments 
of the same idea. ‘lhe common life, the common worship, the 
common studies, were the foundation stones of either. The 
colleges were more lightly equipped, more nimble, more elastic, 
more capable of submitting to the common general control of a 
pre-existing popular body which absorbed their collective mem- 
bers, such as that which did not scruple to assert its far-reaching 
superiority in the proud designation of “ Universitas.” But, 
if we .could conceive Benedictines and Franciscans, Domini- 
cans and White Canons, forgetting personal rivalries and accepting 
the common superiatendence of a mixed body made up of all the 
adult members of the conventual houses, then we should have 
possessed an institution not very diflerent from our own medieval 
and renaissance Universities, although the contributory corpora- 
tious might have been called convents, priories, cells, and so forth. 
In fact, in one aspect of the matter the early colleges went. 
on rather in a course of gradual approximation to, than in a diver- 
gence from, the older religious communities. The modest house in 
which the knot of early students began by living hard lives under 
that “master ” whom we should now call a private tutor, and for 
their worship sceking the neighbouring parish church, were far 
more unlike the convent next door than their successors showed. 
themselves after the lapse of a century or so which had 
enriched their community with that chapel which did not fear 
rivalry with the conventual church of the smaller type, and with 
that hall which closely recalled the monastic refectory. At last 
a Nunnery Church like that of St. Rhadegund at Cambridge found 
itself with little difiiculty transformed into Jesus College Chapel. 

Rapidly traversing the centuries, Mr. Clark passes from the 
thirteenth to the nineteenth, and, as he leads his readers on a 
promenade through the existing Cambridge, he naturally begins 
alike for local and for chronological reasons with Peterhouse. 
It is probably to this choice of starting point that one must 
attribute the omission, which must be accidental, of that next 
neighbour of Peterhouse, the Fitzwilliam Museum. The author 
is not one whit too severe upon the melancholy and we ap- 
prehend far from necessary razzias which have been perpetrated 
at Pembroke College. In reference to this we may notice that, 
out of the twelve dainty etchings and nineteen equally pictur- 
esque woodcuts with which the work is illustrated, one of the 
only two examples of archeological interest represents a very 
picturesque oriel which was in existence until the Master's lodge 
of Pembroke fell before Mr. Waterhouse’s improving touch, 
We are sorry at the rule which must have governed the 
selection of these illustrations. Perhaps the general reader 
may be more easily attracted by the presentment of actual 
Cambridge, but the more to be respected particular reader 
would have been more contented if Mr. Clark’s archeological 
researches had not disdained pictorial help. But we should have 
put in a plea of extenuating circumstances for another archi- 
tect who is no favourite with the author. Mr. Clark is very 
hard upon Wilkins, the architect of the new buildings of Kings 
College, for the shortcomings of that work. No doubt his 
Gothic worlis at King’s, Corpus, and Trinity do not stand the test 
of modern criticism ; but such things should be looked at rela- 
tively not less than positively. Wilkins, sixth wrangler in 1800, 
and author of valuable works on the antiquities of Magna Graca 
and Athens, was called upon to design in a style untamiliar to 
himself and not yet made easy even by Richman’s rudimentary 
discoveries in old English styles. At all events, he soared above 
the lath and plaster, the wild denial of mouldings, the grotesque 
unmullioned windows of Batty Langley and the Strawberry Hill 
school, and strove laboriously to reproduce the mullions, the 
window forms, the mouldings, and other component elements of 
that Perpendicular which was in those days held to be the per- 
feetion of Gothic. There can be no doubt that Wilkins’s works at 
Cambridge stand in very favourable contrast to the factory which 
the pioneer Richman inflicted on St. John’s in its new court. 

The author has, on the other hand, our cordial sympathy in his 
lamentations over an action of the Camden Society, in one of 
those fits of artistic purism which sometimes diverted it from its 
path of practical reform. Till about forty years ago the battle- 
ments at the top of the tower of St. Mary’s were crowned with 
balls, ugly no doubt, but proclaiming the date of that specimen of 
seventeenth-century post-Gothic. But to Camdenian eyes they 
were an abomination, and with their destruction disappeared a 
landmark of architectural history. 

We wish that we had space to epitomize Mr. Clark’s very 
interesting recapitulation of the nest of colleges and hostels which 
occupied the ground now appropriated to ‘I'rinity College. He 
brings out vividly how much the college owed to the architectural 
genius of that great master, Nevile, not only for building his 
own Court, but tor developing the Great Court out of chaos. In 
speaking of the Market Place, Mr. Clark refers to a curious episode 
of the middle ages which helps to explain that lack in the Univer- 
sity of ancient muniments, taking advantage of which calamity 
the imaginative antiquaries of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries wove so fantastic a web of fiction :— dy? 

Inconvenient as the old Market Place was, it had witnessed several 
curious scenes. In 1382, just a hundred years after the foundation of Peter- 
house, the first great explosion of feeling against college encroachments 


culminated in a serious riot. 
The ringleader, one James de Grantchester—with the connivance, it is 
said, of the Mayor, who ought to have known better—got together an armed 


mob. They first sacked and burnt the houses of the University officials ; 
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then they burst open the gates of Corpus Christi College, which they 
pillaged ; and, lastly, proceeding to St. Mary’s Church, they possessed them- 
selves of the common chest of the University. From this repository they 
extracted the charter, bulls, and other muniments, which they carried off in 
triumph into the Market Place. ‘There they broke the seals of the charters 
with clubs ; after which they piled up a huge bonfire, and burnt them all, 
amid the rejoicings of the populace. An old woman, named Margaret Sterr, 
gathering up the ashes, scattered them to the winds, exclaiming, “ Away 
with the learning of the clerks! away with it!” 

The last chapter, entitled “Cambridge Sixty Years Ago,” will pro- 
bably be the most popularly interesting. How much the outward 
aspect of Cambridge has changed we can appreciate when we read 
that 


To begin with, it must be borne in mind thit the town of Cambridge was 
very different then from what it is now; indeed, with the exception of the 
destruction of the great religious houses, it had not been much altered during 
the four centuries since the period at which we attempted to sketch its 
aspect in our first chapter. ‘The country round about it was quite unen- 
closed, and to the south and south-east a man on horseback might gallop for 
miles uninterrupted by a single fence. The ground where the now populous 
“New Town” stands was then a swamp, where sportsmen were sure of 
snipe, and the road that now leads tothe railway-station was an elevated 
causeway, with this marshy ground to the right of it. The velvety turf of the 
Gogmagog Hills had not then been ploughed up, and a bustard was still occa- 
sionally to be seen there. The streets could hardly have been worse paved 
than they are at present, but some of them were much narrower. <A row of 
ancient houses stuod where the lawn in front of King’s College now is, at a 
distance varying from ten to twenty feet in advance of the present iron 
fence. Trumpington Street, in this part of its course, was nowhere more 
than twenty-tive feet wide, and as the upper stories of the houses projected 
beyond those beneath them, it used to be maintained, graphically rather 
than delicately, that a man could spit across it. The only light used at 
night in the streets was oil. Only one post came in, and one went out, in the 
twenty-four hours. There were no public conveyances. 

But the social change was as great. Public lecturers are fond of 
dwelling upon the progress of the age, and these words usually 
run through their hearers’ heads from ear to ear without leaving 
any definite idea behind. But that man can form some notion of 
the greatness of the revolution who apprehends that at a date 
when still living and busy lords, spiritual and temporal, and mem- 
bers of Parliament were smart young men, the undergraduate 
who stepped forward in breeches and white stockings was a law- 
abiding, meritorious personage, while the abandoned youth who 
dared to encase his legs in wousers or even gaiters was a law- 
breaking reprobate. Perhaps a similar astonishment may be pro- 
voked sixty years from the day of this review by the historian 
who shall remind his incredulous readers that in this more en- 
lightened epoch the gaol was the doom of the vicar who dared 
wear a red dress when the Courts told him that his duty was to 
put on a white one. The desponding veteran to whom the end 
of the world has come in dinner-time in Hall having advanced 
from four o'clock to seven, will be cheered when he learns that 
Bishop Watson gave way to like feelings himself when it 
was fixed at three o'clock, and he may also draw comfort from 
the consideration that the Vice-Chancellor would be a rash man 
who should propose to revive his predecessors’ honoured custom 
of giving his state dinners on Sundays before the University 
sermon. He might make himself equally sure that modern 
decorum would frown upon any queen, reguant or consort, even 
if she were to be our present gracious sovereign, who should 
propose to diversify her visit to Cambridge by foliowing the great 
example of Elizabeth, and enjoying a play of Plautus, performed 
on Sunday evening in King’s College Chapel. 

But perhaps the most striking picture of social revolution is given 
in the account of that famous Sturbridge Fair by which, within 
the living century, each recurring September was marked at Cam- 
bridge. Literary travellers never tire of taxing to their uttermost 
their powers of picturesque writing when their good luck leads 
them to Nijni-Novgorod at fair-time. They little think that 
perhaps within their own lifetime, certainly within that of their 
— an institution similar in its character, although of smaller 

imensions, flourished within about fifty miles of London. 

The casual reader may perhaps not resent being reminded that 
the thing most wonderful to modern ideas in these monster fairs 
was not so much the activity of theabnormal mart as the evidence 
which it offered of the impotence of the existing system of retail 
traffic. The growth of retailing in its higher aspects, while it killed 
fairs, created the compensating craving after “ international ” exhi- 
bitions, but there are not wanting signs that these monster collec- 
tions of articles are destined to exist in history only as a passing 
= of civilization. But to come back to Sturbridge Fair. In 

days when it was at its glory, the shops at Cambridge were many 
of them open like stalls, closed at night, with a single wide 
shutter that let down and served in the daytime; as the shopboard. 
But the fair of half a mile —_ had regular streets of stalls 
with quaint names, in one of which, the “ Duddery,” 100,000/. 
worth of woollen stuffs was said to have been sold in a single week, 
and elsewhere wool to the value of 50,000/. or 60,000/., and hops 
ofa like amount. The University authorities opened proceedings 
with a dinner, at which the delicacies were herrings, a roast neck of 
pork, an enormous plum pudding, a boiled leg of pork, a pease 
pudding, a goose, a huge apple pie, and a round of beef. ‘I'here 
was a sort of “ Pie Powder” Oourt at which the Mayor presided, 
and on Sunday divine service was performed in the open space. 
The ball at which the wives of the heads of houses danced 
was a distinctive feature of the week, and plays were acted by 
the then famous Norwich company. The date of all this activity 
was September, which is a fair gauge of how far in those days 
the Long Vacation emptied Cambridge. 


UNDER THE PUNKAH.* 


ike would have required a deal of ingenuity to hit on a more 
nisleading title for this series of stories or one more calculated 
to beguile the reader, A punkah, we need hardly say, is sugges. 
tive of that drowsiness which steals over Anglo-Indian domestic 
and official life. In one chapter only does the author deal with 
India at all, and it is entirely occupied with sight-seeing— Benares, 
Agra, Delhi, the Hills, and excursions on horseback, in postal 
carriages, or by rail. In Scott’s preface to Quentin Durward 
there is an account of a French nobleman, the Marquis de 
Hautlieu, who persists in talking of the Bridle of Lammermore, 
although reminded that there is no allusion to any such article 
from one end of that novel to the other. In the same wa 
we here find nothing about untasted breakfasts, heavy dinners, and 
long hours in office only made endurable by the dull measured 
swing of the punkah, pulled by a cooly who constantly drops 
asleep or, lying flat on his back, just manages to keep the machine 
in motion, not by his hands but by his toes, At most of the 
scenes visited by Mr. Phil. Robinson a punkah was not needed 
and would have been quite out of place. About twenty years 
ago a very clever artist, Mr. C. Grant, did write about pun- 
kahs, and sketched them, to boot, with photographic fidelity. In 
his two works, Anglo-Indian Domestic Life and Rural Life in 
Benyal, this accomplished draughtsman went through the whole 
anorama of outdoor and indoor life. The bungalow, the Ryot’s 

ut, and the Calcutta mansion ; the bullock-carts, the coolies, and 
the earthen pots; servants of every degree, clothed, half clothed, 
or naked and in every conceivable attitude ; trees, shrubs, 
and fruits; a date-palm, a blade of rice in full ear, and 
a stalk of indigo; were all drawn with a neatness, an accu- 
racy, and a delicacy of touch which fully atoned for any 
blunders in the letterpress about such perplexing topics as 
land tenures or the cultivation of indigo, The hand of a prac- 
tised workman was predominant in every page; and it is a 
pardonable exaggeration to say that in Mr. Grant’s sketches the 
naked Aryan brother can be realized, and the hot weather and the 
glaring sunshine can be almost felt. In the volume before us we 
may well ask what possible connexion there can be between the 
punkah, and Hindu bathers at Benares or Dawk bungalows halt- 
way up the hills ? 

We are sorry to add that some of the chapters are positively 
childish, others slightly vulgar, and two wholly sensational. We 
will take the latter first. In the wilds of Central Africa there is, 
we are told, a tree that lives on human flesh. We are not sur- 
prised to hear that there was something odd in the appearance of 
this tree ; in fact, that it struck the narrator at once that he had 
never seen a tree exactly like it before. Neither is it to be 
wondered at that a herd of deer, with the keen sense of danger 
possessed by these animals, should swerve in their career 
and should sweep respectfully round the tree at some yards’ 
distance. Ordinary human beings, of course, have not this 
insight into vegetable characters of a supra-natural kind, 
and we may remember that the attendants in the Odyssey 
were unconscious of the presence of Minerva, who was 
clearly seen by Ulysses the hero, and the dogs or mere 
brutes. Accordingly, an unlucky native lad who was trying 
to catch a wounded fawn, is caught by the thick foliage of the 
man-eater, and disappears from sight with “ one stifled strangling 
scream.” The author, however, is not so easily disposed of. 
Although the tree becomes aware of the presence of a second 
victim, quivers in every branch, mutters for blood, curls its fleshy 
palms, becomes hysterical with excitement, sways about its golden 
fruit, rocks, shivers and heaves, spurts out a vile dew (why not 
“ghastly,” as in Mr. Tennyson’s poem?), makes the ground to 
glisten with animal juices, and, in short, becomes a live beast in 
every sense of the word, the adventurous sportsman is fully equal 
to the emergency. He resorts to an expedient adopted by seamen 
when a waterspout comes unpleasantly near the ship in a tropical 
calm—he shoots it. He sends shot after shot into the soft body 
of the “mountainous monster with myriad lips” that was 
“mumbling” for his life. The trunk, we are happy to say, 
shudders ; fruits fall down; large arms drop; fragments struggle, 
rise, and sink and gasp; and when the foolish leaves are audacious 
enough to continue the unequal contest, the gun is exchanged 
for the hunting-knife, which is buried in the soft bole, 
and this naturally settles the business. Like FitzJames in 
the celebrated encounter, the victor is left exhausted and 
breathless, unable to speak in the contest’s close, but quite 
unwounded. The corpse of the little negro boy, Otona, is found 
after a long search amongst dead leaves, decaying fruit, and 
ghastly relics of former meals, Africa is selected as the scene of 
another adventure, intended, as the fat boy in Pickwick said to 
Mrs. Wardle, to make the flesh creep. There is a mysterious 
being in the primeval forest known as “ the Soko,” a man-beast, 
intelligent, cruel, and an eater of grain. The party, led by the 
author, journeys through forests that shut out the sun, enjoy excel 
lent sport, see pale panthers and gigantic pythons, and experience 
considerable annoyance from putt-adders, centipedes, poisonous 
spiders, and ants. After a time the adventurers become aware that 
they are dodged by this mysterious being, which has the character 
of catching men and sometimes letting them go unharmed, varying 
this act of grace by now and then biting off the fingers, noses, ears, 
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and toes of its victims, and then either strangling or hanging them 
upon trees, The upshot of the tale is that the sportsman who had 
set out to hunt the Soko is hunted by it instead. The animal, 
after following the author and hooting him for miles, presents 
itself in his path, like a true obstructionist; and at the very 
moment when Shumari, the native attendant, had carried off 
the guns and left the writer with nothing but a short hunting- 
knife. This incident, we must admit, has an air of probability. 
Dozens of instances can be given by Anglo-Indians where the native 
bolts from his master at the exact moment when a wounded tiger 
or a she-bear robbed of het cubs requires one more bullet for the 
coup de grdce, However, the camp-fires are close at hand; the 
faithful followers come to the rescue at the most critical moment ; 
and afterwards a grand hunt is organized in which the Soko is 
“ringed ” as bears are in god, bows the snow lies thick on the 
ground, and the demon is shot, behaving in its last moments very 
much like an ordinary human being. 

We cannot deny that the author in these two stories evinces 
considerable powers of word-painting and description. But there 
is too much of Edgar Poe in these details of blood-dripping trees, 
and of what Hindus would speak of as a gigantic Hanuman, with 
the stealthiness of the fox and the cunning of the man-eating tiger. 
Some of the other stories and essays are hardly worth detailed 
notice. They have, too, the merit or demerit of entire want of 
sequence and connexion. “ My Wife's Birds” is nearly fit for the 
nursery. There is a manifest unsavouriness in an essay about 
noses and smells, “ Death, the Daughter of Mercy,” lacks point, 
for we are happy to say that a patient who has been racked 
with jungle fever is restored to health. And “Iste Puer” is appa- 
rently intended to parade all the effeminate objections to the 
sensible Bill pro by the Home Secretary for the proper treat- 
ment and discipline of juvenile offenders. We shall now see 
what can be fairly extracted from the trips in various parts 
of India which took the author, not under the Punkah but 
very far away from it. Itis not likely that a person of any 
attainments can go through India and have nothing new to tell. 
There is decided point in the observation that a pas- 
senger in an Indian railway train is a very good illustration 
of the British Power in India. We do not refer to an 
exploded sarcasm about the evidences of our supremacy being 
confined to empty beer and soda-water bottles. But there is 
something startling to native feelings in the standard of progress 
which every vigorous administrator is determined to keep up, if 


-not to improve. We try to rush through Hindu stagnation as the 


train rushes through the plains. In little more than one genera- 
tion we have replaced the track-boat by the steamer, and the 
palanquin first by the dawk carriage and next by the locomotive. 
We sometimes move so fast, physically and metaphorically, that 
we have no time to speak to natives at the crossings, to penetrate 
below the surface, or to discover what they really want. Of 
course, the author while at Benares went to the Buddhist tope 
at Sarnath, saw the whole Hindu population taking its morn- 
ing bath and muttering its prayers in the Ganges, and threaded 
the mazes of a town that contains more than three hundred 
thousand inhabitants. He also refers pointedly to the acti- 
vity of Mr. Bird, who in 1809 put down what might then 
have been a total massacre of Mohammedans. This class pro- 
voked the Hindus to detile a mosque, and then retaliated on 
a temple in a manner which brought the whole population 
of Rajputs and others about their ears, The story, we are told 
in a note, is probably known in its authentic entirety to the 
author, who discovered it when editing the Benares Records for 
the Government of the North-Western Provinces. We do not 
doubt the author’s accurate knowledge of the facts for a moment; 
but we might have been told by him that this same Mr. Bird 
rose to be Member of Council and Deputy-Governor of Bengal 
before that province was formed into a separate administration. 
Mr. Bird was more than forty years in the service, passed measures 
to abolish slavery and lotteries, was much trusted by Lord Ellen- 
borough, staved off war with Burmah in 1841, and held the 
office of Governor-General for six weeks in 1844, between 
the recall of the above statesman and the arrival of Lord 
Hardinge. The story of the Benares Riot was one of Mr. 
Bird’s favourite topics, and there are men living who can 
remember how the excellent President in Council and Deputy- 
Governor was accustomed to preface a long account of his 
praiseworthy activity as a magistrate by the ominous words 
“when I was a young man, at Benares, in the year 1809.” 
Personal testimony is borne by the author to the fright- 
ful incidents of the famine which devastated some sixteen 
districts of the Madras Presidency in 1877, when the earth gaped 
in fissures, birds died or left the country, and nothing grew fat 
except vultures and village dogs. But, when we are told that 
Indian peasants are not curious about birds or flowers and 
insects, and that fathers never familiarize their children with 
the works of nature, or explain to them the wonders of animal 
@ in air, grass, or running stream, we are tempted to ask 
whether the same might not be fairly said of English rustics. 
e and his fellows are not in sheer intelligence very much, if 
atall, above Ram Dhan and Gopal Sing; and in knowledge of 
the capabilities of the land he tills, and of crops and cattle, the 
du peasant, in spite of unscientific ploughs and ill-made hoes 
and mattocks, is quite the equal of the labourer to whom we 
are going to hand over the representation of our counties. 
_is an error in the remark that a male child is 
essential to the happiness of a Hiudu, as, failing male 


issue, he has “no one to lead his soul by the hand to the 
land of the dead.” Rather, we should say, he has no one to 
deliver him from that land. Putra, a son, say the Hindu law- 
givers, is so called because he delivers (tra) his father from the 
Hell called Put. The derivation may be fanciful, but the idea is 
rooted in the Hindu mind, and hence the insatiable desire for a 
son of the body, or, failing him, for that adopted son who has been 
such a source of perplexity to legislators and statesmen. The 
contrast between Lucknow and Futtehpore Sikri is well drawn. 
At Lucknow everything is tawdry and second rate. The 
Martiniere is an odd building, and the palaces on which incor- 
rigible Nawabs, turned by us into kings, long squandered their 
revenues are ill designed and ill kept up. Futtehpore Sikri is 
worthy of the genius of Akbar, incomparably the greatest of 
the Mogul sovereigns. Professor Palmer has just reminded us of 
the grim and ferocious humour of the real Harun-al-Rashid 
as rn Nags from that imaginary sovereign of the Arabian 
Nights. Few outbursts of caprice or savage retribation disgrace the 
fame of Akbar; and the solid red stone, the noble architecture, the 
delicate tracery of the white marble, and the vastness of this aban- 
doned city, some twenty-two miles west of Agra, leave an ini- 
ression of power and lend credit to the traditions about its 
founder still lingesing in the Doab of Hindustan. On the whole 
we prefer the sketches of Indian scenery and Indian life to tales 
about animals that hunt men and trees that resemble the 
octopus. Cawnpore, we may state in conclusion, is not renowned 
in India “as the metropolis of the hunters of the mighty boar.” 
There is no great preserve of these animals in the Doab, and no 
boar bred between the Jumna and the Ganges can be compared for 
size, strength, and audacity with the boars of the Deccan or of | 
Eastern Bengal. 


QUEENIE’S WHIM.* 


} ies was once a clever schoolgirl with a lively imagina- 
tion. It was her pleasure to amuse her schoolfellows in bed 
at night when the candles were put out, or in the garden ona warm 
and sunny half-holiday, by telling them stories. These she invented 
and made up all out of her own head, having as yet a very 
small experience of mankind, and holding what may be, nof un- 
kindly, called narrow views of man and his more common attitudes 
of thought as regards women. The stories mightily pleased her 
listeners ; once or twice they came to be quite long ones, taking a 
great many nights in the telling, flying off into unexpected episodes 
and introducing such a crowd of characters, that it was difficult 
to remember who they all were, and some of the girls had to be 
continually reminded of the cousinships which ticked them off like 
a long list of dramatis persone inan old play. Butit did not greatly 
matter how many characters were introduced, because it was only 
necessary to think of one or two at a time; the sufferings of one 
group could be taken by themselves; the important thing, which 
the narrator never forgot, was to have plenty of weeping, crying, 
sighing, sobbing helplessly, wringing of hands, turning pale with 
despair, wasting away with sorrow, refusing to eat, even pushing 
away the teacup with loathing, all for disappointments most 
unexpected and disasters most cruel. Schoolgirls, as is well 
known to all who have read their favourite novels, reverse the 
maxim of one who certainly did not write for them; they would 
rather read of tears than of laughter; they do not greatly care for 
things humorous or comic, or even gently funny ; they are never 
so happy as when people in the story are thoroughly miserable. 
Now, in one of these long narratives made up “ all out of her own 
head” by this girl with the Mvely imagination, the crying hard! 
ever stopped at all; now and then there was a pause during whi 
every girl had time to dry her eyes, repress latent wave (of 
sympathy, and prepare herself for something much more dreadful, 
which duly came in the next chapter; the story-teller’s voice was 
frequently choked with sobs; everybody's pillow was wet through 
with tears, and next day's lessons were clean forgotten in thinking 
over the woes of the poor, much-tried heroine. .Great glory and 
praises many were lavished upon the story-teller by her school- 
tellows. Unfortunately she was not content with the honour of 
a small circle, but yearned for that of the outer world, and wrote 
down her novel, and persuaded a publisher to print it. 

Such is the history of this novel, derived from internal evidence. 
On no other hypothesis can we understand its production. It must 
be, it cannot but be, a story told without previous meditation, 
without thought, without P n—a story metaphorically, if not 
literally, told altogether in the dark. It is in every point exactly 
the kind of story which a schoolgirl would tell; it betrays, with an 
artlessness which is juvenile, yet not remarkably attractive, the 
views which a schoolgirl would naturally entertain on life, love, 
duty, happiness, The heroine’s name is in itself an indication of 
the kind of book. It is not a pet name, or an abbreviation of 
anything; it is her actual name, her only name, What can be 
expected trom a “ Queenie,” of reality, common sense, or fidelity 
to life? We know her beforehand; how self-conscious she is, 
how exaggerated in her virtues, how she revels and rolls in her 
little atfectations, how she loves to be talked about, with what 
resignation she endures persecution, how gently she turns the 
other cheek for the unkind buffets of fortune. The Queenie of 
this book—she with the whim—does not disappoint us; she is all 
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that we ex , and more; she is, indeed, so familiar as to seem 
almost old-fashioned. That is, perhaps, her test fault. Sheis 
a thing of the past; under various names, she has been done so 
often, and done so much, that she is done to i 
The story is not of so exciting a character that we are breaking 
confidence in revealing it. It opens at a boarding-school for young 
ladies, where Queenie is a teacher. It is one of those schools com- 
mon enough in ladies’ novels twenty years ago, but gone out, we 
had thought, in these days of girls’ high schools and examinations, 
in which the mistress and most of the teachers are represented as 
contemptible and odious. Queenie gives her services, and pays a 
little money besides, in return for board and the education of her 
little half-sister, who is, of course, treated with insufficient food 
and general harshness. They are mpeg | one knows how 
difficult nts are to manage in a novel. Their father was 
“Frank Marriott”; every man in the story has his full name given 
him, after an unreal fashion, which we hoped was quite gone out. 
When will ladies understand that men are only spoken of by their 
Christian names to distinguish them from brothers, or from 
other persons of the same name, or because their surname is 
Brown or Smith, which must have a prenomen? The father's 
second wife had a brother, “‘ Andrew Calcott,” who had a confiden- 
tial clerk, “Caleb Runciman,” both being habitually known and 
addressed by their Christian as well as their surnames. This 
brother disliked his brother-in-law—it is not stated why, but it 
was, no doubt, because he had called his first child “ Queenie ”— 
and after the manner of such brothers, permitted himself the 
luxuries of “bitter passion” and a “terrible oath” that none of 
his money should go to his sister. When the sister, with her 
husband, was dead, this unnatural uncle of the good old kind used 


' to scowl at his niece, the younger child, if he met her with her 


sister. They were “ Frank Marriott's” children. When Emmie, 
who has been punished for inattention, cries and gets thin, Queenie 
calls upon this interesting old person, and, with great dignity, up- 
braids him for his cruelty. He naturally gets into a rage. She 
informs him, further, that his alienation was the cause of his sister's 
death, which really seems a most groundless charge. When he 
orders her to leave him, she deals the last and heaviest blow. She 
tells him that his niece, her half-sister Emmie, always prays for 
him. This is too much. “The veins of his forehead were 
swollen and purple, the twitching of the mouth increased, a 
strange numbness seemed creeping over him. That night Mr. 
Calcott was alarmingly ill.” 

And now begin the first tears; Emmie is locked up alone for 
some misconduct, and of course is taken ill and nearly dies; 
Queenie has an excellent chance of showing a victim’s contempt 
for her tormentor when she leaves Miss Titheridge; she is sent 
for by Mr. Calcott, now ill, but still persuading himself that he 
hates his niece ; she reads to him ; she is desperately forgiving in 
her manner and he is naturally ru y man of spirit would 
resent being forgiven with so much ostentation. Then the girls 
go on @ visit to a certain village where the rest of the story takes 
— This place is peopled by a very remarkable collection of 
‘olk. They have all had some love disappointment. Imagine a 
little country district in which everybody's love atlairs have gone 
wrong. The idea is so good that in the hands of some novelists 
it would have proved a gold mine of amusement ; needless to say 
that such is not the schoolgirl treatment. The most beautiful 
opportunity is quite wasted and thrown away. There is first 
Langley, the young lady of thirty or so whose smile is a “ flicker ” 
and whose face is weary under the “ pressure of some carking 
care ;” Garth, her brother,a king of men who thought himself, 
but was not, in love with Dora Cunningham; the Vicar, of 
forty-five or thereabouts, who*is hopelessly in love with 
Cathy, of eighteen; Miles, the schoolmaster, who “ has got 
a ag 2 which, so far as we remember, remains unre- 
vealed; Mrs. Morris, who has lost her husband ; Faith Palmer, 
of thirty-five, whose love affair was nipped in the very tirst 
buddirg and promise of it; Captain Fawcett, who has been 
otherwise wounded, and laments, with too long tears, his little 
daughter ; Mr. Chester, who has married the wrong woman; 
Charity Faith, who had been obliged to give up her lover, and 
afterwards had the pain of seeing him take to drink; and Dora 
Cunningham, with whom Garth fancies himself in love, Perhaps 
there are others, but the list is exhaustive enough, and it will 
seen that here are materials for very comfortable and substantial 
misery all round. The first thing Queenie does is to accept the 
post of village schoolmistress; here, again, an excellent oppor- 
tunity is lost, because there would seem, to one who considers the 
ons no situation irksome than that 
of a young lady managing vi children all day long; and in 
the end child murder would probably happen. Bur ioauihines 
does not so consider things, and wastes another good chance. In 
this position Queenie makes the acquaintance of Dora Cunning- 
ham, who wants to perenion her and fails; here, too, occurs the 
first death—that of Mr. Chester's daughter, little Nan. In this 
painful episode Queenie comes out really strong. Then she learns 
that her sister's uncle, Andrew Calcott, has died—the good old 
man—and left her five thousand a year. She resolves, after con- 
sideration, to say nothing about this windfall, and goes about her 
duties buoyed up even against the patronage of Dora Cunningham 
by the consciousness of her wealth, This is, in fact, her 
“Whim.” Faith Palmer's old love turns up as the new 
doctor of the —— and presently renews the old love. 
This is an agreeable episode, told with some spirit. The 
death of little Nan—the narrative, about this point, becomes 


a good deal mixed, owing to a conscientious desire of the 
author to treat all her characters with justice—leads to a recon. 
ciliation between Mr. Chester and his wife, so that when the latter 
shortly afterwards dies we are let down more easily; besides, it 
makes the way plain for Langley’s happiness. Then Garth gets 
into money difficulties, and wants the loan of 800/. Queenie goes 
to the Vicar, confesses, with enormous = hong the situation, 
and gives him the money to lend Garth. Then she goes back to 
her school, and the Vicar's sister presently lets out the secret, 
Garth, discovering that he has been befriended by the girl he 
loves, instead of being grateful, and pleased to think she has got so 
much money, grows bitter towards her, unconsciously illustrating 
the maxim that gratitude is the most uncomfortable of all the 
virtues for daily wear. Then Emmie dies, quite needlessly, taking 
two cr three chapters all to herself and Queenie’s sufferings. After 
more tears than we remember to have encountered in any other 
three volumes, Garth marries Queenie. They have, so far as we 
get by the end of the book, two children, a boy and a girl; and 
the concluding paragraph shows more wisdom than all the rest of 
the book put together, for in it the proud father resolves not to 
call his daughter Queenie. Dora Cunningham arranges good 
marriages for her younger sisters, and then marries a wealthy 
widower. The Doctor has already married Faith. The Vicar 
marries Cathy. And, in fact, everybody is married. It is impos- 
sible to find fault with a book which, in the end, makes so man 
worthy people happy. We hope we have set forth faithfully suc 
characteristics of the story as may explain whatever popularity 
awaits it. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE IV.* 


C is not easy to conceive what good purpose can be answered by 
these two bulky volumes, In nearly nine hundred closely- 
printed pages we have told us the life of one of the most worthless 
of men, Could any man of real power have condescended to 
write the Life of George IV., no doubt he might have given us at 
the same time a valuable sketch of the history of the times. But 
what man of power would have chosen such a poor peg on which 
to hang his narrative? The part that George IV. played in the 
history of our country was most unfortunately by no means un- 
important. He was often in a position to do a great deal of mis- 
chief, and he scarcely ever missed his chance. Nevertheless, his 
public deeds are better described in thegeneral history of England, 
or in the biographies of the eminent statesmen whom he so often 
played false. His private life is none the less contemptible because 
it exhibited every form of profligacy ou a big scale. The time 
has surely come when it may with advantage be consigned as 
quickly as possible to forgetfulness. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald is not, 
however, of this opinion. No paragraph in any book that in 
any way concerns his hero can too trifling to escape 
his pair of scissors. He has searched far and wide, and has 
gathered into one vast pile a heap of the most foolish and im- 
pertinent details. Our readers may remember the admirable 
scene in Mansfield Park where Mrs, Rushworth shows her visitors 
over her house. She takes them into the private chapel, and 
thus, in accordance with her custom, began :—“ This chapel was 
fitted up as you see it in James the Second’s time. Before that 
riod, as I understand, the pews were only wainscot; and there 
18 some reason to think that the linings and cushions of the 
pulpit and family seat were only purple; but this is not quite 
certain. It isa handsome chapel, and was formerly in constant 
use both morning and evening.” Much, very much, that Mr. 
Fitzgerald tells us is of about the same importance, though, we 
regret to say, it is not always expressed in equally correct 
English. He begins his book a few hours before “the birth of 
the royal child.” His style at once rises up to the full importance 
of the great event. “ The office of assisting her Majesty through 
the crisis was,” we read, “ delegated to a simple midwife.” Ina 
footnote we are told that this simple midwife was Mrs. Stephens. 
Let not the reader who has studied “the publications ”—what- 
ever they may be—imagine that it was Mrs. Draper. In them 
Mrs, Draper is indeed mentioned ; but she was, not the Queen's 
midwife, but the Prince of Wales’s nurse. Should the reades 
still prove incredulous, let him turn to p. 8 of Vol. L 
of Huish’s Memoirs of George IV., and there he will find full 
authority for Mr. Fitzgerald’s statement. Having got clearly into 
our heads the difference between Mrs. Stephens and Mrs. Draper, 
we were not a little puzzled by a long footnote that Mr. Fitzgerald 
gives us only two pages later. There we read that the royal child, 
the future prince, the smiling infant, the heir to the Orown, the 
future “ first gentleman of Europe,” the royal infant, the new hope 
of the kingdom, the royal nursling, as we find him indiffereutly 
called in a couple or so of pages, had “ two selected nurses, wet 
and dry.” They were Mrs. Scott and Mrs. Chapman. What, 
then, has become of Mrs. Draper? We must leave this difficulty 
to be cleared up either in some future edition or by some second 
biographer. e pass on, or rather we return, from the latter of 
these footnotes to the christening, merely to remind those of our 
readers who —— a little rusty in their history that one of the 
godfathers, the Duke of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz, was not present ia 
nat Aig was represented at the ceremony by the Duke of 
vonshire, 
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If, however, we travel at the slow rate at which we have 
hitherto gone, and linger over each anecdote of the royal child’s 

incely nursery-life, we shall scarcely arrive even at the time 
when the hope of the kingdom was breeched. We accordingly 
skip a few years and come to what was, if we may trust our 
author, “ perhaps the most interesting event of his childhood—the 
meeting with Dr. Johnson.” From Dr, Johnson Mr. Fitzgerald, 
who, by the way, is known as having published an edition of 
Boswell, by an easy transition takes us back to Queen Anne. “The 
Doctor,” he writes, “ who spoke to him some grave words of en- 
couragement, had thus been in some sort of communication with 
five sovereigns. He had been touched for the evil by Queen 
Anne; he must often have seen the First and Second Georges in 
the streets of London ; with the Third and Fourth he had spoken.” 
Why Johnson, who, so far as is known, never visited London 
from the day he was touched by Queen Anne till almost ten years 
after the death of George I., must have often seen that King in 
the streets, Mr. Fitzgerald forgets to tell us, It is certainly a 
curious blunder for a man to make who has edited Boswell. Some 
sixty pages or so later on we come to the stanzas that Johnson, 
“the sage,” as he is here called, wrote on a Spendthrift. What, 
the reader may well ask, have these verses to do with a Life of 
George 1V? The answer is an easy one. They were written 
about a certain Sir John Lade, who “was, we are told, the 
Prince’s tutor in the art of driving.” Itis certainly somewhat 
more to the point when, in giving the list of the Prince’s tutors in 
polite learaing, Mr. Fitzgerald gives us also the names of some of 
those who instructed his father. Among others we learn that 
George ILI. was taught grammar by Mrs. Trimmer. This may 
be the case; if so, it is only another proof of the affability 
of that amiable monarch, that he submitted to ~~ | grammar 
from a lady who was two or three years his junior. Perhaps it 
was after he discovered, when he came to write his tirst Royal 
Speech, that he could not spell “Briton” that he engaged a 
governess. But to return to our Prince, from whom, following 
our author's footsteps, we are constantly wandering. We are sorry 
to find, if Mr. Fitzgerald’s words are to be taken as common 
English, that the Duke of Wellington had a very bad influence on 
his Royal Highness. ‘The Prince on one occasion owned that he 
did not speak the truth, and that he had been taught to equivocate 
by his mother. ‘ No one,” adds our author, “corroborated this 
candid confession and defect so heartily as the Duke of Welling- 
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ton.” There was no harm in corroborating the confession, if, that 
is to say, a confession can be corroborated ; but to go beyond this, 
and to corroborate the defect, and to corroborate it heartily, shows 
an indifference to truthfulness in the Duke which is as surprising | 
as it is shocking. 

We cannot follow our hero through his youth and his early 
manhood. Those who are fond of reading the lists of people of 
title will find in these two volumes not a few quite as long and 
quite as interesting as the one we will now quote. Mr. Fitzgerald 
is describing, we may say by way of preface, a ball at St. James's | 


The list of couples was sometimes after this fashion: The Prince of | 
Wales standing up with the Princess Royal ; the Duke of Cumberland with 
Lady A. Campbell ; the Duke of Dorset with Lady Salisbury ; Lord Roch- 
ford with Lady Stormont ; Lord Graham with Lady Francis Smith ; Mr. 
Greville with Lady Aylesford ; Mr. North with Miss Bradwith; Colonel 
St. Leger with Miss Nottis; Mr. West with Lady Talbot ; and Mr. Lumley 
with Miss Woodley. 

This arrangement, it will be noticed, was highly select, and only allowed 
of but a few dancing out of a large crowd. 

It would have been well had our author been content to give 
the name, and nothing more, of nine-tenths of the Prince's asso- 
ciates. But there are few who are so worthless, so utterly con- 
temptible in every way, as not to be deemed by him to deserve 
a paragraph, if not indeed a whole page, provided that they 
and the hero of the biography had any dealings with each other. 
Thus, Chapter XXII. opens with these words :—“ It can scarcely be 
understood how passionate and successful a follower of racing was 
the Prince of Wales.” To bring this great matter down to the 
reader's feeble understanding, Mr. Fitzgerald quotes a passage, that 
fills four of nis full pages, from “ Genius Genuine, by Samuel 
Chifney, of Newmarket.” What kind of rubbish it is that has 
been swept together to help to form these volumes will be seen by 
the following passage from the writings of this jockey :— 

“As I came from scale,” says Chifuey, “I was told that Mr. W. Lake 
(brother to Lord Viscount Lake, and the gentleman who had the manage- 
ment of the Prince of Wales’s running horses) had been saying something 
improper to his royal highness concerning Escape’s winning ; I made it, 
therefore, my business to go immediately to his royal highness, who was 

with a gentleman near to the Grand Stand House, and he immedi- 

ately accosted me in the following words: ‘Sam Chifney, as soon as 

pe’s race was over, Mr. Lake came up to me and said, “I give your 

yal Highness joy ; but I am sorry the horse has won, I would sooner 

have given a hundred guineas.” I told Mr. Lake that I did not understand 

that he must explain himself.” I then answered his royal highness, 

saying, ‘Yes, your Royal Highness; it is very necessary that he should 
explain himself,’ This is all that passed on the subject to-day.” 

Ttis a loss of time and patience to follow our author through what 
he calls his “ View of the Men and Manners of George's Reign.” 
Let us turn to examine his view of politics. As we read ou we 
Were amazed to find what little notice he took of the French Re- 
Volution and the t war with France. He reminded us of the 
man of even mind who had been in Paris through the whole of the 

of Terror, and who declared at the end of it, when he was 
asked how he had felt, that he had not noticed that anything 


had gone on. We turned to the Index that Mr. Fitz- 


gerald provides to see whether we had carelessly over some 
notice of these t events. We found in it no heading of France, 
French Revolution, Lewis XVI., Napoleon, or Bonaparte. To 
William Pitt just twelve references are given and no more, 
Meagre though the view is of politics, yet we could have wished 
that it had been more meagre still. He would have done well, 
indeed, had he left them altogether on one side, and had stuck to 
men and manners. On page 30 of his first volume we find the 
following amazing statement :— 

In the following year, 1728, the King had been compelled to dismiss 
the North ministry, and in a sort of agony of reluctance to accept 
Rockingham and the Whigs. A year later the death of this nobleman 
had brought Fox into power as foreign secretary. 

The carelessness in the date is bad enough, but the error is so 
grossly absurd that we will allow the author to shift it on to the 

rinter. But what are we to say to an author who writes two 

uge volumes on the times of George IV. and maintains that it 
was the death of the Marquess of Rockingham which brought Fox 
into power? What was it, we may ask, which brought Fox out 
of power? We pass over the minor blunder by which Rockin 
ham’s life and administration are extended by a whole year. 
another passage Mr. Fitzgerald says, “ It isa remarkable fact that 
four most conspicuous men, who all filled the office of Prime 
Minister, should, during a short period of about thirty years, have 
condescended to expose their lives in this fashion ” (in duelling, 
that is to say). The first on his list of Prime Ministers is Mr. 
Fox! Asa heading to each chapter our author gives the date. 
It is a good practice if the entry happens to be correct. But, un- 
fortunately, Chapters XIV. and XV. of the first volume are 
assigned to 1789, while they really belong to 1788. There may 
possibly have been some temptation to throw as late as possible 
the aflairs described in the latter of these two chapters; for we 
read in it that a debate in the Lords “was remarkable for 
Lord Shelburne’s (now Lord Lansdowne) brief but admirable 
summary of the question.” But, after all, what does a year more 
or less signify in the almost antediluvian age of this venerable 
nobleman? It is all but a hundred years since he thus so admir- 
ably summed up, and, though he has changed his title, we have 
him still among us. To pass from dates to geography, we find 
Mexico and Columbia described as South American colonies. For 
Columbia, our author, no doubt, means Colombia ; but for Mexico, 
no explanation, we fear, can be found. Even her Majesty’s name is 
not given correctly by him, He tells of her christening, which, 
in accordance with the plan of his work, he was certainly bound to 
do, as the Prince Regent was present, and says that she was named 
Alexandra (sic) Victoria. The passage in which he describes her 
birth we will quote as an instance of the strange English that he 
too often writes. How strange it is must be known to all who 
have tried to read his Life of Garrick. He, it is clear from internal 
evidence, never had the benefit of Mrs, Trimmer’s instruction in 
grammar, 

This event—the birth of the future Queen of England—seems to have 

been considered but of slight importance, probably on account of the poor 
estimation in which the Duke was held: or being perhaps considered cer- 
tain that the Duke of York would inherit, and that the recently married 
Dukes would have children, the Duke of Kent being only the King’s fourth 
son. 
One or two more specimens will sufficiently illustrate our author's 
style: —“ Almost as soon as he arrived he wrote to Loughborough, 
begging him to come to him to arrange some plan of action; but: 
that he had not seen or heard from the Prince, and had no authority.” 
“Tt was when he was at Weymouth that the military taste of the 
kingdom was enlisted by the behaviour of the First Consul.” 
“It was the last, and probably will be the last, that was 
carried out on such a scale and with due attention to the old and 
chivalric theatrical elements of the ceremony.” “ It was in his 
relations with certain remarkable men of mark and judgment that 
he really shone, and such he always impressed in the most favour- 
able manner.” “ Reports of his conversations with these performers 
show a rational spirit, with a wish for gathering such information 
and entertainment as they could furnish, and without any sacrifice 
of dignity.” The Art of Sinking has certainly not been slighted in 
the account that Mr. Fitzgerald gives of Regent Street. “ Stucco 
and paint may indeed be the chief ‘notes,’ but-there is a dignity 
and effect that is not unworthy of a great city, or of a leading and 
busy quarter full of glittering shops.” With this quotation we 
will take leave of him, his hero, and his book, But let us not part 
company from all three without one word of praise. In one 
respect, our author on almost every page reminds us of the man 
whose life he writes. There is “ padding” enough in these two 
volumes to have satisfied the taste, not only of the King himself, 
but even of his valet and his tailor. 


OXFORD UNDER THE COMMONWEALTH.* 


Tas book before us is a very creditable piece of work. It 
concerns a most important and interesting section of Univer- 
sity history, hitherto very little known, except to those few happy 
persons who are familiar with the Oxford treasures of the Bodleian, 
and Professor Burrows has succeeded in treating it with the proper 
mixture of readableness and thoroughness. The Register of the 
Visitation of Oxford under the Commonwealth does not indeed 


* Register of the Visitors of the University © ‘ord, 1 16: 
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appeal to a popular audience, nor did those concerned in its pub- 
lication address themselves to such. Professor Burrows’s work 
has been done, not for the general public, but for the Camden 
Society, and his book is a model of what such a publication 
for an Historical Society should be. The text of the Register is 

rinted from the unique MS. volume in the Bodleian, Professor 
Burrows allowing himself the chronological re-arrangement of 
some of the entries, but otherwise printing scrupulously after the 
original. The Register itself is provided with useful footnotes, 
explaining the context and connexion of the more important 
entries ; it is followed by elaborate tables of the individuals whose 
names occur in it, and it is preceded by an introduction which, if 
here and there a little diffuse or irrelevant, is in the maina clear and 
interesting account of an extremely puzzling time. It is very much 
to be wished that others of the numerous documents of Oxford 
history, which survive still unpublished in Oxford archives, should 
find as painstaking an editor as has now fallen to the lot of the 
Register of the 1648 Visitation. As Professor Burrows points out in 
his preface, nothing of any importance in Oxford history has been 
attempted since Wood died in 1695. We have had notesupon Wood, 
isolated collections of letters and numerous biographies. In the 
Bodleian the long row of MS. volumes of Hearne’s diary have 
been recently indexed, and stand now waiting for the specialist 
who will make intelligent use of the confused and unequal material 
they contain. Of other documents of all kinds, both MS. and 
printed, the same library shelters an abundant store. Some years 
ago it seemed likely that admirable use of these materials would 
be made by an antiquarian Fellow of Queen’s College, whose early 
4eath in 1870 annihilated an accumulation of learning on Oxford 
history, especially on the history of the seventeenth century, 
hardly to be matched again. He had published little when death 
overtook him; but an article on the ceremonial of old commemo- 
rations in Macmillan’s Magazine was long remembered by Oxford 
men, for its mixture of curious learning and quiet humour ; and he 
wrote besides a number of essays on old Oxford in the Undergra- 
duates’ Journal, which gave promise of more important work to 
follow. His peculiar gifts seem as yet to have found no successor. 
What Mr. Robinson might have accomplished alone may yet, how- 
ever, be achieved, if not by one worker, by a body of workers, What 
is wanted is an Oxford Historical Society, which should take as a 
starting-point the publication, in part or as a whole, of Hearne’s 
diary. Such a Society would certainly find workers and supporters, 
and in the present reviving condition of historical study at Oxford 
might fairly be expected to rouse the enthusiasm of those to 
whom that “ home of lost causes and forsaken beliefs” is dear and 
familiar. 

Professor Burrows divides his introduction into five chapters, 
dealing with “ Antecedent Oxford History,” ‘‘ The General Cha- 
acter of the Visitation,” “ The University on its Defence,” “ The 
Visitors at Work,” and “ The State of Oxford Colleges.” In his 
sketch of Oxford history during the latter half of the sixteenth 
century and the early years of the seventeenth, we are ied rapidly 
through the Calvinistic days of the University, when, under the 
influence of Leicester's chancellorship, Puritan principles took a 
strong hold upon the place, to the decay in discipline and energy 
which marked the opening portion of JamesI.’s reign, followed 
== growth of Arminianism, and the tyranny of Church and 

ing under which Oxford was held during the decade of Laud’s 
chancellorship from 1630 to 1640. The question which such a 
eurvey naturally provokes, and which is to a certain extent 
answered by the Register of the Cromwellian Visitation, is, What 
became under Laud of those Puritan and Calvinistic elements 
which before 1630 are found so strongly represented? About 1610, 
Wood speaks of Magdalen College as “a nest of Puritans.” About 
1622 we find Arminianism widespread indeed, but still “ dis- 
relished by the majority of Academians.” But from 1630 to 1640, 
under the resolute government and “ weeding out” practised by 
King and Chancellor, Puritanism practically cmegenes from 
Oxford. Prideaux, indeed, the eminent Calvinistic Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, and Head of Exeter, remained to be rated and 
persecuted by Laud, and the halls seem to have sheltered a certain 
aumber of malcontents; but in the colleges generally Arminianism 
reigned supreme. It is evident, however, from the records of the 
Visitation that the moderate Puritan party, represented after Laud 
had done his work of persecution and exclusion by the Presbyte- 
zians, had been only temporarily silenced, that many of them were 
biding their time at Oxford, and others outside Oxford, and that 
during the Visitorial government of the University this middle party, 


a8 distinguished from Arminians on the one side aud Root-and- 


Branch men on the other, gradually emerged intomuch more than their 
old influence and activity. The Parliamentary Visitation, therefore, 
instead of appearing as an abnormal interruption in Oxford history, 
assumes to some extent the aspect of a return to an earlier state of 
things. Oxford, indeed, was Laudian and Cavalier when the Visi- 
tation came down upon it, as befitted the city which had been so 
lately the King’s Court and stronghold; and the conscientiousness 
of the Laudian members, as well perhaps as the strength of their 
still surviving hopes. for the Royal cause, were attested by the 
staunchness with which some four hundred Heads, Prebendaries, 
Fellows, and Scholars suffered expulsion at the hands of the Par- 
liamentary authorities rather than sign the required declaration of 
submission. But the important point to notice is that the Visitors 
seem to have had no lack of men of their own ready to import 
into the places thus vacated. As Professor Burrows points out, 
the Heads imposed by the Visitors were at least equal in character 
and attainments to those they ejected; and in general their ap- 


pointments to University posts suffered from no want of eligible 
rsons to appoint. Such men as Reynolds and Conant would 
ave done honour to any system or party; and professorships and 
lectureships were never better filled up in old Oxford than they 
were under the Visitation. So it came about, to Lord Clarendon’s 
astonishment, that, in spite of the “ wild and barbarous depopula- 
tion” effected by the Visitors, in spite of their reign of “ stupidity, 
negligence, malice, and perverseness,” the University, under their 
government, “ yielded a harvest of extraordinary good and sound 
knowledge in all parts of learning.” The true explanation of the 
whole phenomenon seems to be that the Visitation by no means 
represented such a break with the University past as it suited later 
University fanatics to imagine. The Laudian extreme was fol- 
lowed by the Root-and-Branch extreme; but, when both were 
passed, a body of men rose into power representing the broad 
middle stream of English cultivated opinion emerging from tem. 
yorary rapids, as it had emerged before, and as it has often emerged 
since. The passage to this comparatively successful and peaceful 
period was not achieved, however, without a severe struggle, of 
which an entertaining outline is given in Professor Burrows’ 
second chapter. The surrender of Oxford to Sir Thomas Fairfax 
took place in June 1646, the treaty of surrender stipulating for the 
freedom and privileges of the University, but at the same time 
containing a distinct intimation on the side of the Parliament of 
their intention to “ reform” the important corporation thus placed 
at their mercy. It was, indeed, as the new rulers of England 
saw, all important to secure the Universities, then far more 
powerful politically than they can be now in the days of great 
manufacturing towns. But they set about the business with 
feebleness and hesitation, the inevitable consequence of the un- 
certain political situation. The autumn of 1646 was spent in 
endeavouring to preach the University into a proper frame of mind 
to receive a Commission. Oxford men may at least note with 
satisfaction the disappearance of this particular weapon from the 
reforming armoury. The terrors of a University Commission are 
still great; but among them are not now included two-hour 
sermons at St. Mary’s. Nor did the sermons accomplish much, 
The Cavalier University scoffed and went its way. At last, on 
May Ist, 1647, an ordinance was passed by Parliament “ for the 
Visitation and Reformation of the University of Oxford,” and 
“the due correction of offences, abuses, and disorders, especially 
of late times, committed there,” the task being entrusted to a 
Board of twenty-four Visitors, of whom fourteen were laymen and 
ten clergy. The Visitors chosen were mostly University men, 
some were lawyers, and some country gentlemen from the neigh- 
bouring Midlands. Only a minority of them, as Professor Burrows 
— out, “were persons of any importance.” Among these 
tter we may mention Prynne; Reynolds, afterwards Vice- 
Chancellor; Francis Cheynell, a controversialist and preacher of 
some mark; and Sir Nathaniel Brent, who had been ousted by 
Charles I. from the Wardenship of Merton in 1645, to make way 
for no less a person than William Harvey. On May 15 the 
newly-appointed Commission began its work by citing the whole 
University to appear before them in Convocation on June 4th. 
But the University, marshalled under the guidance of the stout Dr. 
Samuel Fell, father of the equally stout Dr. John Fell, who made 
Locke’s life so uncomfortable to him, was not to be caught so easily, 
and this first move ended ina fiasco. One of the long sermons in which 
the Puritan mind delighted detained the unsuspecting Visitors a few 
minutes beyond the appointed hour of eleven o'clock. The 
University authorities, who had, of course, declined the sermon, 
had calculated adroitly upon the copiousness of Presbyterian 
eloquence, and were not disappointed. Punctually to the moment 
the University procession left the Convocation House, only to 
meet the Visitors in the Proscholium hurrying to their appoint- 
ment. “Room for Mr. Vice-Chancellor,” cried the Bedel, and 
the Visitors falling back, the triumphant Vice-Chancellor swept 
past them with a civil but crushing remark on the position of the 
clock. This first scene belongs to comedy, but the situation was 
in reality serious enough, The University had had nearly a year 
to organize itself, and proved now an_ extremely tough morsel to 
deal with. Its delegates, drawn from the ablest men of the 
defeated party—Fell, Sheldon, Hammond, Morley, Sanderson— 
drew up the reasons of the University against the proposed 
Visitation, with a dignity and force extremely difficult to meet 
with weapons of argument only. And to resistance within were 
soon added political complications without, by which the action 
of the Visitors was paralysed for at least another three months. 
At last, in September, they procure additional powers and begin 
again. The Register of their proceedings reopens on September 30 
with an order to the Heads of houses to appear before them, 
bringing the official books of the various odleie, But this 
second attempt fared no better than the first. The Heads proved 
altogether impracticable, and early in October the Unies 
delivered a formal reply to the summons of the Visitors whi 
amounted to an absolute non possumus. Dr. Fell was especially 
vehement in his opposition to a body which, with characteristi¢ 
Christchurch hauteur, he denounced as composed of junior and 
inferior men. “ Am I to stand, cap in hand, to myown Student? 
he is reported to have asked with reference to Mills, a Student 
Christchurch, who was a member of the Board; and this feeling 
was no doubt shared by many others among the recalcitrant 
Heads. At last nothing remained but to refer the matter to the 
London Committee which had been appointed as a Parliamentaty 
Court of Appeal for the Visitation. The result of their interventéoa 
was seen in the summons of Fell to London, followed by bis 
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arrest and imprisonment. But for atime the Visitors 
fared no better, even after Fell’s withdrawal from the scene. His 
deputy, Dr. Potter, carried on the war vigorously, and the Visitors 
were gradually reduced to impotence. They forbade the meeting 


- of Convocation, but Convocation met in spite of them. They 


hibited professors from lecturing; but the professors, instead 
of obeying, e seized with a lecturing zeal altogether foreign 
to the professorial character. The truth was that sae were 
raging at headquarters between Presbyterians and Independents, 
and that in the autumn of 4647 the King was still a power, still 
to be reckoned with in any calculation of the future. The lesser 
struggle at Oxford hung upon the larger, and the issue had not yet 
declared itself decisively enough to enable the Parliamentary party, 
either in the country or at Oxford, to act with unity and eifect. 
But with the spring of 1647-48 the situation changes. In spite 
of the troubles of what has been called the “ second civil war” of 
that year, the vigorous and successful measures at last adopted at 
Oxford in the three spring months of February, March, and April 
are a measure of the growing Parliamentary strength. Reynolds 
was appointed Vice-Chancellor, the old proctors were super- 
seded nominees of the Visitors, and the authority of the 
Chancellor was at last invoked to carry out the decrees of 
the Visitors in regard to these and numerous other appointments. 
On April 11th the Chancellor, Lord Pembroke, a man of rough 
and unamiable character, arrived upon the scene, and the three 
days which followed marked the turning point of the drama. 
Soldiers were called in, who, finding that Mrs. Fell held the 
Deanery at Christchurch for her husband, were perforce obliged 
to carry that valiant lady in a chair to the quadrangle, and whose 
business it was in general to eject the ousted Heads and prebend- 
aries by force, if necessary, and to instal the new officers. Great 
ess was made in this disagreeable but inevitable process 
during the three days of Pembroke’s stay at Oxford; and when 
he left, the Visitors, backed by the strong arm of the town 
ison, and surrounded by new men of their own party, were 
at last able to make themselves felt. The register of their pro- 
ceedings begins again on March 17th, 1647-8, and becomes con- 
tinuous for some years. In May a citation to all members of 
colleges to submit to the new authorities was issued, and upon 
the basis of the answers received to this citation the reorganiza- 
tion of the individual colleges proceeded. The register, as 
published by Professor Burrows, largely consists of the answers 


.given by Fellows, lecturers, scholars, and servants to the set ques- 


ticn, “Do you submit to the authority of Parliament in this 
Visitation?” The most varied ingenuity is displayed in these 
replies, and their tone ranges from the jaunty Cavalier defiance of 
Jesus College to the staunch Puritanical fervour with which the 
Halls for the most part hailed their new governors. Nicholas 
Pitt, of Queen’s College, answers as follows :— 

To the pretended Visitors of this University my Answere is negative, 

that 1 wil: not, neither can without abusinge the King and therein my own 
conscience, submitt to you as Visitors, whom his Majestie doth profess his 
enemies ; ‘hus stands the conscience of Nicholas Pitt. 
Nicholas Pitt was evidently a person who knew his own mind. 
The next specimen we shall choose is a delightful example of the 
wordy evasions with which the Visitors found it extremely 
— to deal. William Dureton, Clericus, of Magdalen College, 
replies ;— 

By non-submission to this method of visitation I shall, I feare, nawfra- 

gate the present substance I now enjoy, which is all 1 have in the world: 
But if I doe submit, it being both repugnant to my practical judgement and 
contradictory to the many oathes | have taken in the Universities, I shall, 
I feare, being not yet absolved, incurre that damnable sin of perjury, a sad 
dilemma, but yet I resolve to observe that Aphoristicall Edict Ex’ duobus 
malis minimum eligendum. 
Many of the answers were, however, much more ambiguous 
than this of William Dureton, and the Visitors saw themselves at 
last obliged to send a classified list to the London committee, 
that they might decide what were submissions and what were 
not, 

In all it appears that about four hundred members of the 
University, Heads, Prebendaries of Christchurch, Fellows, Pro- 
fessors, and Scholars were expelled, the greater part of them pro- 
bably within 1648 and 1649. When this process was once over, 
the Visitors proceeded to the work of reconstruction and disci- 
pline. The discipline they enforced was of a stern and Spartan 
type, of which the mere outline would be enough to terrify the 
weaker vessels of the present generation. But they were not mere 
theological martinets. Learning flourished under them, students 
flocked to Oxford, the moral tone of the place was admittedly 
excellent. While the irreconcilable John Fell, son of the dis- 
possessed Vice-Chancellor, complains bitterly of Cromwellian Oxford 
as housing an “ illiterate rabble, swept up from the plough-tails, from 
shopsand grammarschools and the dregs of the neighbour University,” 
@ fur better witness, the commentator Matthew Henry, himself 
of Royalist stock and son of a non-submitting student of Christ- 
church, speaks in very different fashion of men whom, in spite of 
Political differences, he regarded with cordial respect. But the 
good work it did, and the comparative moderation towards oppo- 
aents with which it did it, pine.) nothing, when the Restoration 
va, to save the of Visitation. The 

isitors’ Register, instead of being lodged in the Universit 
Archives, like all other records of University Commissions, pone. 
its way, through private hands, to the safe obscurity of the Bod- 

an, where, once stripped of all official character, it might be 
tolerated, side by side with Guy Fawkes’s lantern, as a hateful 


curiosity. Its sister volume, the Register of Convocation under 
the Visitors, was submitted to a solemn excommunication before 
it could be allowed a place among the University records. With- 
out distinction of doers or of deeds (“ singulis enim percensendis 
iget ”), “ ista omnia praedicta censure subjicimus et damnamus.” 
‘ith such good round mouth-filling words did the King recover 
his own again in Oxford. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS.* 


[OpERN France is a small volume treating of the history of 
France from the year 1814 to the year 1879. It passes in 
review all the numerous changes of government which the country 
has passed through since the restoration of the Bourbons on the 
abdication of Napoleon I. It is divided into five books, each book 
being again subdivided into chapters—a good arrangement, especi- 
ally where so much matter has to be crowded into so small a 
space. Of these five books, two are devoted to “the Empire,” 
that is to say, the administration of Napoleon III., which occu- 
pies a fourth part of the whole book. Mr. Browning’s sympathies 
are wholly Republican, though he treats both Bourbons and Bona- 
partes with uniform fairness and toleration. Of the two Bourbons 
of the elder branch, he considers Louis XVIII. better than his 
brother, giving him credit for striving to do his best in steering 
between the different factions into which his kingdom was 
divided; in short, for having some sense of duty and the wish to 
do it, though his education and the prejudices of his race made 
his ideas as to the nature of that duty confused and fe’ ie. 
Charles X., on the other hand, Mr. Browning considers as 
wholly given over to bigotry and pageantry; he “had no 
seriousness in himself and hated it in others,” But, as Mr. 
Browning points out, the personal merits of the King had 
nothing to do with the duration of the restored monarchy. 
It had merely come in for a time during the lull that followed the 
storm. It was the reaction from the fierce excitement of the 
Revolution. Its fall was inevitable “as soon as the forces of 
eo were able once more to assert themselves.” Of Louis 
hilippe Mr. Browning says in one page that he had good abilities, 
was attable and free from pride, and “admirably suited for the 
part of citizen-king,” and on another that “he possessed some of 
the highest qualities of a sovereign. But he had no prestige 
among the people ; he was unwise in the choice of Ministers ; his 
throne was shaken by unforeseen disasters; and he was equally ill- 
timed in firmness and concessions.” These two opinions strangely 
contradict one another. The faculty of choosing wise counsellors 
is certainly the first and most needful qualification for the kingly 
office, and the gift of knowing when to yield and when to maintain 
is only second to it; and it is difficult to conceive how any one 
could be in any degree fitted to wear a crown who was deficient 
in both these qualities. Mr. Browning's estimate of Napoleon III. 
is more happily expressed. Of him he writes :— 

He attempted to use with prudence and wisdom the power which he had 

gained by acrime. He developed the material resources of France; but 
the necessity of preserving his dynasty forced him to invent excitement 
after excitement, by which the mind of the nation was diverted from the 
thought of its own condition. ‘The war of 1870 proved that the currents of 
national strength had been dried up at their source. 
Yet surely the wonderful rapidity with which France revived 
after that disastrous war ——_ that the sources of her strength 
still spring as freely as they have ever done. Would it not be 
more correct to ascribe her disasters to the currents having been 
fouled and choked hy corruption and cowardice ? Those who have 
heard residents in Paris describe the terrors of the Commune, and 
seen the destruction wrought on private and public property during 
its sway, will be astonished at the gentleness with which Mr. Brown- 
ing speaks of its leaders—men who were so dead to all sense of 
patriotism, that they had no scruple in plunging their country, 
still held in the grasp of the invader, into all the horrors of civil war. 
Mr. Browning's little book contains a great deal of information, 
well arranged and clearly and concisely expressed. It is especially 
useful because a great deal of it is history which is still unwritten, 
a record ofevents which have happened so recently that most 
people have but a hazy impression of the sequence in which they 
ollowed one another, of the causes which led to them, or of 
the results which have come from them. In conclusion, Mr. 
browning, reasoning from precedent, predicts a life of from fifteen 
to eighteen years for the Republic under which he considers that 
‘the dream of the best spirits of the first Revolution seems to be 
fulfilled ; after ninety years the best of the principles of 1789 seem 
to be realized.” Let us hope that this was written before the 
recent attacks on the Jesuits and the religious orders showed so 
strange a departure on the part of the Republic from the true 
principles of freedom. 

The volume of Collins’s Historical Series treating of Holland 
and Belgium is a praiseworthy attempt to interest the buyers and 


ae —— France. By Oscar Browning, M.A. London: Longmans & 
1880. 

History of Holland and Belgium. By William C. Pearce. “ Collins’s 
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The Teacher’s English Grammar Assistant. By Commander F. N. 
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readers of such little histories in a country whose inhabitants are 
more akin to the English than any other European nation. Its 
author makes no pretence to original research or scientific treat- 
ment of his subject. His information has been drawn chiefly from 
Motley’s aaam works, Out of these he has compiled a readable 
little book, embellished with woodcuts of the principal towns in 
the Netherlands. We note with pleasure the absence of those 
words printed in italics and capital letters with which it is the custom 
now to sprinkle such small histories—a practice supposed to be an 
assistance to the learner, but which certainly gives to the pages a 
most forbidding aspect. 

The Introductory History of England is described on the title- 

e as a précis of Mr. Lupton’s larger history. It is much more 
ike an index, or rather table of contents, for an index has at least 
the advantage that it refers the reader to pages where fuller infor- 
mation may be found on subjects which it only names, while here 
the student is left to wander through a maze of names, and dates 
unguided, save where Mr. Lupton refers to his other book in an 
occasional foot-note. So entirely, indeed, is this the character of 
this little manual that it hardly deserves to be noticed as a separate 
book. As an introductory history, it is worse than useless; for, 
although the names of persons, places, battles, and such-like, 
jumbled up with disjointed notices of laws and statutes passed and 
repealed, of new customs coming in and old ones going out, may 
be an aid in refreshing a memory already stufled with such in- 
coherent knowledge, to a mind not yet introduced to 
English _ history ry ee be perfectly unintelligible. It 
is simply a cram k of the very worst sort, having no 
more resemblance to history than a handful of dust has toa 
human being. From its pages we get some notion of what Mr. 
Lupton’s larger history is like. Its author boasts that he has 
therein embodied all that is required to pass with credit the most 
searching examination. Either the examiners must be ver 
ignorant or very lenient to pass at all candidates primed wit 
such knowledge as is to be found in Mr. Lupton’s “ Introductory 
History.” Itis, we are told, in the first place, “adapted for those who 
merely require to get up Principal Facts.” Some of these principal 
facts are no facts at all—as, for instance, the statement that the 
renowned King Arthur is supposed to have reigned from 503- 

2 A.D., or that the first Prince of Wales was born at Carnarvon 
in 1284, or that William the Conqueror annexed the Channel 
Islands in 1066. We are surprised to find in Mr. Lupton’s pages 
many of the old errors cropping up again that used to be rife in 
all the little manuals of English history some half-dozen years 
ago, but which have latterly disappeared before the influence of 
extended knowledge. Many of these errors no doubt arise from 
the obligation which the author has laid himself under of con- 
necting a fixed date with everything that he mentions at all. 
Thus we have a given year assigned for the establishment of usages 
or the rise of states of society which were really the growth 
of centuries. What can be more untrue than the statement 
that in the year 457 a.D. “the invaders (of England) divided 
the country into seven parts, called the Heptarchy,” or that 
the Witanagemot was instituted by Edmund in the year 940, or 
more awkward than to enter among the events of 1176 the 
amalgamation of the Saxon and Norman races? But everything 
in Mr. Lupton’s world took place in this sudden and startling way. 
Not only did races abruptly amalgamate, they sprang into being 
with the same ———— for we find the year 1153 given as that 
of the “ origin of the families Guelphs and Ghibelins.” Among 
other new things Mr. Lupton tells us that a “regular succession 
of Prime Ministers commenced ” in the reign of Henry VIII. It 
is a pity he has not added a complete list of them down to the 

resent Premier. We should like to have seen with whom the 

ist would begin. Unfortunately, too, Mr. Lupton may be found 
tripping in the most familiar historical facts. ‘Thus he writes that 
Mary Stuart “ married Sir James Bothwell.” Who could suppose 
that the last of the ae the proud Earl of Bothwell, is the 
person thus introduced? But we have brought forward examples 
enough to show that Mr. Lupton is often confused and incorrect 
—two unpardonable faults in the author of a patent crammer, 
and his little book aspires to be nothing better. Our opinion of 
it is best given by slightly changing a well-known saying—for if 
its brevity be not a merit, it hath no other. 

The greatest novelty about the Teacher's English Grammar 
Assistant is that it is written by a commander in the navy. He 
was inspired to undertake a work so far removed from the 
of his profession by the difficulties he encountered when try- 
ing to teach grammar to a class in a parish school. Forgetful 
of the old saying about the unskilful workman finding fault with 
his tools, he at once laid the blame of his want of success on the 
books in use; and finding all grammars, large and small, defective in 
some point or other, he set to work to write another. The Teacher's 
English Grammar Assistant is intended to supply the deficiencies 

correct the errors of the legion of English grammars already 
in use. Commander Norman comments, with much justice and 
truth, on the loosenéss of the definitions to be found in these 
little manuals, such ‘as the confounding nouns with things, 
verbs with ideas, and soon. His aim has been to write an ele- 
mentary grammar “free from prevailing errors,” and avoiding 
“loose, incorrect, and unsatisfying definitions and rules.” To 
show that he has not always succeeded in coming up to this 
laudable aim we need only quote his own definition of verbs :— 

Every verb has a name, which always begins with the little word “ to.” 
w Loved" “will love,” “loving,” &c., are all parts of the verb “to 


Did Commander Norman, we should like to know, follow up thig 
rule by requiring his pupils to write “to can,” “to must,” “4 
shall”? Again, his adherence to ‘the old-fashioned division 
of verbs into regular and irregular instead of into’ weak and 
strong, and the treatment of the pronominal adjectives as pro. 
nouns instead of as adjectives, will prevent his book from being 
used by modern schoolmasters. Nor can we find in the pages of 
the English Grammar Assistant any striking merits sufficient to 
counterbalance these defects or to distinguish it from the crowd 
of contemporaries that it has been written avowedly to supersede, 

Bemrose’s Standard Grammar lays no claim to novelty of design, 
It is merely a reprint by a schoolmaster of the oral lessons by which 
he tried to awaken his pupils to a knowledge of elementary 
grammar, at all times a very difficult undertaking, but one ip 
which Mr. Newton from his own account has found his efforts 
crowned with success, It is to assist workers in the same field 
that he has now published the lessons (there are sixty-six of them 
which he has found so suitable to his purpose. They are simple a 
clear, and are accompanied by one hundred and sixty exercises for 
parsing and analysis which are, after all, the best means of teach. 
ing grammar thoroughly. These lessons are intended to save 
other teachers the many weary hours of thought which they haye 
cost their author—a charitable intention truly, but one the wisdom 
of which we are inclined to question; for a lesson is something 
like a sermon—unless it has been thought out by the speaker who 
utters it, it does not carry conviction with it. Grammar especially, 
of all subjects of study, can never be taught intelligently save by 
oral lessons, and these lessons cannot be of any value unless the 
teacher has thought out for himself the best means of expressing 
what he has to say, 


AMONG THE HEATHER.* 


bees sensation inspired by Among the Heather is something 
analogous to that once produced by a young lady who re 
peated to us all the compliments she had received during a ball, 
ending up each time with, “ Now, what did he mean by that?” 
It was impossible to feel provoked or disgusted, or anything but 
intensely amused; and, in like manner, the excessive naiveté of 
Miss Hertford’s novel and her confidence in the sympathy of the 
reader have something almost amusing about them, and prevent 
him from becoming as bored as might have been expected from the 
story. 

The heroine of Among the Heather, Norah Gr-nt, is an attrac. 
tive young person enough; she is also one of those fortunate 

ople who is able “to give a satisfied little nod” at her reflection 
in the looking-glass. We have always greatly desired to meet 
some of these ladies who are struck dumb with their own beauty 
when they encounter themselves in a pier-glass at a shop or in @ 
ball-room. As far‘as we have been able to learn, most women 
experience an unpleasant shock at their full-length appearance, 
and feel towards their own images much as future generations may 
be supposed to do towards the life-sized portraits of their ancestors 
now living. Miss Grant, however, is not one of these; and per 
haps she is justified in her confidence in her charms, as the two 
bachelors staying in this Highland lodge become victims to them. 
The younger of the gentlemen is Mr. Leicester, a perfectly impos- 
sible mixture of silliness, conceit, and devotion, who has fallen in 
love with Miss Grant the previous summer, and is only kept at bay 
by endless and rather broad snubbing. The other, Mr. Lindsay, is 
an artist, of the type with which fiction has rendered us familiar, 
who addresses his female parent as “ Mother mine,” and is apostro- 
phized by her in turn as “ My boy.” Itis ne who is, of course, the 
favoured lover; and who, equally of course, refuses to understand 
the plainest signs, and persists in believing to the contrary. 
Such is the slender plot of the novel, and the method of its de 
velopment is anything but impressive. 

First, much space is taken up by the description of the ladies’ 
costumes and the enumeration of the occasions when they looked 
suitably dressed, and when they did not. It is needless to say 
that the heroine, in spite of her poverty and modest amount ol 
luggage, has always exactly the right thing to put on, while the 
harmless young woman who is pleasantly surprised at the civilize 
tion of the Highlands, suffers from the vanity of thin shoes and 
cambric gowns. Then Miss Hertford evidently thinks that Scoteb 
manners and customs are as strange to the English of to-day a 
they were in the time of Dr. Johnson, and she describes them 
with equal minuteness, though not perhaps with equal vigour. 

Presently he (the minister) entered, carrying his hat in his hand ; gave out 
the psalm to be sung ; and the precentor, stooping down, produced a large 
placard, whereon was inscribed the nameof thetune. This he displayedins 
conspicuous position to the congregation, and after a minute removed. Thea 
touching his tuning-fork, he hummed the note, and stood up. Miss Tennant 
stood up too! Norah touched her, finding it difficult to command het 
gravity ; for the Lodge pew was exactly opposite the pulpit, and consequently 
to the precentor also, and the concerned look on that gentleman’s face as he 
discovered his rival in the gallery was truly comical to behold. Miss Tes 
nant saw her mistake in a moment, and resumed her seat, covered with co- 
fusion. The precentor had now started the tune in an incredibly high key, 
and the congregation at the third or fourth word joined in, all at their own 
sweet will and individual taste. He led them safely up to a truly i 
ing piteh ; then, with a placid smile, meanly left them to make the dowt- 
ward journey by the ves; and so on through the psalm, varying 
permease now and then with impromptu turns and shakes, wonderful to 

ear, but totally impossible to join in, they cameat such unexpected mo 


* Among the Heather : a Highland Story. By A. C. Hertford. 2 vols. 
London; Tinsley Brothers. : 
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, « + Assoon as the text was given out, the precentor found the place 
in his large Bible, evidently wishing to call attention to the close way in 
which he meant to follow the discourse; but at the same time he care- 
fally placed the Bible to one side of him. He then produced from his 
a clean folded handkerchief, a box of snuff, and a paper parcel. 
handkerchief and laid on the desk before him; from the 
box of snuff he profusely helped himself with a small bone spoon; from 
the paper parcel he took a large peppermint-drop, which he conveyed to 
his mouth under cover of the palm of his hand. Then, placing his head 
on the pocket-handkerchief, he remained in that position, immovable, 
during the rather lengthy sermon, to all appearance asleep, save for the 
cheerful crunching of peppermint he kept up all the time. Perhaps it was 
for his voice ; for he sang the final hymn with redoubled fervour, 
and, if possible, at a greater height than before. Then came the collection, 
when the whole congregation seemed to contribute the same sum of one 
penny. Miss Tennant had unfortunately forgotten her purse, and was 
ing to let the box without contributing. She attempted this; but 
no, that patient little box at the end of the long stick remained stationary 
in front of her, seeming to say, “No, my friend, you have had your dis- 
course, and must pay your penny!” till Norah, taking pity on her, came 
to her rescue with a coin from her own purse; then, and not till then, did 
that imperturbable elder depart satistied. 


The events of this Sunday occupy man pages 5 every hour is 
Mtr. Lin say distinct 
stride, for, “ coming in to enjoy a dolce far niente by the fire "— 
it sounds like a lozenge—he sees the sweet domestic picture of 
Norah in a low chair with a child asleep in her arms, and burns 
with desire to transplant her to his own hearth. In a few days, 
however, the harmony of the party is broken up by the arrival of 
an aunt and a lap-dog, and this furnishes the text for a 
dissertation on aunts in general, and the distinction between 
“unmarried ladies” and “old maids.” We are far from 
denying that the distinction exists, only we could have dis- 
with this lengthy exposition of it. But one of the 
most curious things about Miss Hertford is the air with which she 
announces the most ordinary facts to the world, as if they were 
the experiences of the discoverer of the North-West Passage. 
This old aunt, Miss Duff, is supposed to concentrate in herself the 
humour of the book by perpetually calling people “out of their 
names.” Surely Lindsay is a jane easier and more commonplace 
name to remember than “ Lyndam” or “ Linseed” or “ Lindy,” or 
any of the laborious appellations that she finds for this gentle- 
man, and, being a Scotchwoman herself, she must have been 
accustomed to hear it from her birth. Miss Hertford, however, 
has her own views in the matter of names, and among them is her 
of speaking of the gentlemen as “ Geoffrey ” and “ Percival” 
Ff “ Peter,” though, as a rule, no one else calls them so. This 
reader will find becomes irritating to the nerves; but it is 
part of a singular hallucination that we have before met with— 
that the employment of Christian names indicates a state of 
pastoral innocence, and promotes intimacy and affection. 
Fifty-seven pages out of the two hundred and sixty-five in the 
first volume are devoted to the description of a picnic in which all 
the country side takes part. Who rode, who walked, who 
went in the waggonette, who stayed at home, their reasons for 
doing all these things, and their reflections on them when done, 
aze dwelt on relentlessly. Of course everything went wrong, and 
people got badly sorted. Everything always does go wrong at 
8 picnic, which makes it the more wonderful how a person who 
has been to one can ever be sufficiently deluded to go to an- 
other. Still the patient reader does not despair, but places his 
hopes of an éclaircissement on a dance which he finds is to 
take place a little further on. But even now the hero and 
heroine are not allowed to dance in peace. Minute as she 
always is, the prospect of a ball makes the authoress perfectly 
microscopic. Some pages are filled with disjointed reflections as 
to preparations for balls, the heartburnings that ensue, ard 
the demoralization of the household the day after; but, when these 
reflections are disposed of, she comes carefully and conscientiously 
to the matter in hand. The reader will learn with astonishment 
that, for the first time within human knowledge, “the large old- 
ioned fireplace was one mass of growing plants, flowers, ferns, 
and palms” ; and that “a bed of soft green moss had been made 
on the mantelpiece, and into it was stuck the most beautiful of the 
cut conservatory flowers.” The ball-dresses of the ladies were on 
an equally novel and elegant scale; and Miss Grant, with an 
effrontery and originality that ats. Wildfire might have envied, 
wore on her head a wreath of en. Oan Miss Hertford really 


aware of the and uncompromising nature of the fern in 
question? The shares the fate of the picnic, and we hail 


with delight a change of scene uced by a sudden summons of 
Norah home to London, though it is at the expense of accompany- 
ing her in every hour of her journey as religiously as if we were 
her familiar spirit; We also have the privilege of penetrating 
into the home of Mr. psa: Mergen and of his admirable 
mother and high-bred collie. e bare mention of this last is 
sufficient to send off Miss Hertford into a long and confidential 
thapsody upon dogs :— 
But I think any one who has ever possessed a loving faithful dog can 
understand the Ho there is in talking to it. If you feel depressed, out 
sorts, or worried about something, no need to explain particulars to the 
t creature: the tone of your voice is enough ; he feels for you at 
once and sympathises to the best of his doggy abilities; or if you are in a 
Particularly gay state of mind, how quickly the dear animal finds it out and 
enters into your joy, bounding round you, barking cheerfully to show that 
your happiness makes his ! tf all our clever fellow-creatures were as ready 
with their sympathy as are these dumb friends, how doubly our joys would 
be increased, and how lightened would our troubles be! If any one chances 
to read these lines who is not a dog-lover, | am sorry; but he could have 
missed the passage, had he so chosen, and I am only too thankful to be 
able to pay my small tribute of affection to many dear doggies, some of 


whom have passed quietly away, and some of whom still live, adding 
much to the happiness of the homes of which they form some of the most 
respected members. 

We might have expected from the amount of space allotted to his 
first appearance that this qooerey was to play an important 
part in the story, save the heroine’s life, or unearth a lost will, or 
something useful of that sort, but he has no raison d’étre at all, 
and shortly afterwards vanishes completely. 

By this time our task is nearly done. Norah conveys her 
mother and sick sister to a farmhouse for a of air, and here 
the ornaments of the room are described with the elaboration of a 
Dutch picture, and we are made acquainted with two oil-paintings 
“ representing a stiff, woodeny lady, in a constrained position of a 
polished countenance, as if she had been cruelly exposed to the 
elements when a child, and a ditto ditto gentleman. Do not 
imagine,” says the author, anxious to defend herself from a charge 
of satire, “ that I wish to laugh unkindly at these pictures; I am 
only attempting to act art-critic, and point out ‘the relative 
beauties of each,” which follow at much length. 

In this bower of beauty the long-deferred troth is at last 
plighted, to the immense relief of everybody concerned. For our 

rt, even in real life, we have seldom been so weary of two lovers. 

iss Hertford’s tale, as shown by the extracts we have given, 
really needs little comment. It is gentle and refined, and the 
heroine herself is pleasant and natural; but this is all the praise 
that it is possible to give. There is an utter want of proportion 
and concentration about the whole thing, and only its amazing 
simplicity preserves it from becoming inconceivably tiresome. If, 
as we suspect, it is the work of a very young lady, she has much 
to learn before she can write a readable novel. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


f Bis interval between the overthrow of Prussia(1) by Napoleon 
and her resurrection after the Russian campaign is one of the 
most interesting, and not one of the least glorious, epochs of her 
history. Few countries have drained the bitter cup of national 
humiliation more nearly to the dregs, and it must be said that few 
have more thoroughly deserved the fate which rag ora brought 
upon themselves. But with the signature of the Treaty of Tilsit 
@ new era opens, and the feebleness, duplicity, and incapacity 
which have characterized Prussian policy ever since the death of the 
great Frederick are exchanged, as if by magic, for a resolution of 
joceate and an administrative ability worthy of Frederick himself. 

he internal reorganization of Prussia has been fully described by 
the German and English biographers of Stein. Herr Paul 
Hassel’s business is principally with her diplomatic endeavours to 
rehabilitate herself as a first-class European Power. His main 
purpose is to prove, what may easily be believed, that the rulers of 

russia never accepted the situation created for her by the then 
unprecedented overthrow of Jena. She would have aimed at her 
deliverance more openly, and effected it much sooner, but for the 
craft, rather than the absolute bad faith, with which Napoleon 
retained possession of the principal Prussian fortresses professedly 
as security for the contributions imposed upon the country. 
Notwithstanding this, Herr Hassel endeavours to show Prus- 
sian diplomacy was speedily on the alert, negotiating at 
St. Petersburg, London, Vienna, wherever there seemed a 
peer of finding allies for a renewal of the contest. The 

ongress of Erfurt, however, by temporarily subjugating the 
Czar to French influence, compelled Prussia to adopt an attitude 
of extreme reserve. Stein was dismissed, Austria was left 
to fight her battle single-handed, and the attention of Prussian 
statesmen was mainly concentrated on those military and financial 
reforms which eventually aided them to resume the struggle for 
independence. Such is the general argument of Herr Hassel’s 
history, which is not free from a marked political tendency. It 
rests, however, upon a mass of hitherto unused material, prin- 
cipally derived from the archives of Berlin, but supplemented by 
Austrian State papers and several important private collecticns, 
especially the correspondence of Count Gétze, who was despatched 
on a secret mission to Vienna in 1808. The work is exceedingly 
well written, full of interest, and has no other drawback than the 
air of advocacy inevitable in a writer arguing in support of a pre- 
conceived conclusion. 

Major Emil Knorr (2) appears to have had a ial connexion 
with the Russian authorities at Warsaw, by whom he was entrusted 
with a mass of official material for the p of writing the 
ae of the Polish insurrection of 1863-64. The German and 
French campaigns led to the interruption of his work, which 
would not, he says, have been resumed but for the recent 
regicidal attempts on the Continent. The plan of the book must 
have undergone some alteration, for it is no longer a history of the 
insurrection of 1863, but a survey of Polish revolutionary agitation 
in general from 1830 to 1865. Major Knorr seems to have a 
theory that the Poles are at the bottom of all the mischief that is 
done upon the Continent, and he has certainly produced sufficient 
evidence of the existence of a party among them antagonistic to 
other thrones beside the Czar’s. It did not enter into his plan, 
and would indeed have been inconvenient, to inquire whose fault 


(1) Geschichte der Preussischen Politik, 1807 bis 1815. Von Paul Has: el. 
Th. 1. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Williams & Norgate. 


(2) Die Polnischen Aufstiinde seit 1830, in ihrem oper 
dem internationalen Umsturzbestrebungen. Von Emil Knorr, in: 


Mittlers Sohn. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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this is, and who has turned an aristocratic, an unprogressive, and 
a somewhat bigotedly Catholic people into the horde of incendixries 
he depicts it. The book is inditferently written, and by no meaus 
reading; but it is valuable from the numerous specimens it 
contains of Polish political literature, otherwise inaccessible, and 
significant of the attitude of the Poles, or a considerable fraction of 
them, towards Panslavism, Nihilism, and Western civilization. 
There is also an important appendix of documents relating to the 
last Polish insurrection, consisting both of the proclamations of 
the insurgents and of the counter-manifestoes and edicts of 
General Mouravieff. There are also memoirs on political and 
military subjects, proceeding from, or attributed to, Wielopolski, 
Herzen, Bem, Mieroslawski, and other remarkable personages. On 
the whole, the moral of Major Knorr’s book would seem to be the 
assuredly undesigned one that, even from the point of view of its 
authors, the partition of Poland has not been found to pay. . 

An impartial parallel betwzen Russia and England might be 
instructive. Under pretence of instituting such a parallel, Herr 
von Ugény (3) has raked together all the strictures upon weak 
points in Knglish affairs, public and private, from the opium traflic 
to tippling ladies, with which English freedom of speech and love 
of grumbling liberally provide him. The Continental reader will 
naturally conclude that a voluntary confession must be true; and 
Herr von Ugény will not improbably convince him that English 
civilization is much on a par with Russian, unless he happens to 
know something about it for himself. While, however, Herr von 
Ugény’s compilation is worthless, his remarks, from personal ob- 
servation, on the frequent rudeness abroad of Englishmen who 
appear perfectly well bred at home are worthy of our countrymen’s 
serious attention. 

The International Monetary Congress in Paris has called forth, 
among others, two rather remarkable essays (4), advocating a 
double standard of metallic value, mainly on the ground that silver 
will otherwise be further depreciated and forced out of circulation, 
and that the stock of gold will be insufficient for the needs of the 
world. This view is advocated with great clearness and concise- 
ness in Herr Jacobi’s pamphlet. Professor Lexis’s essay is more 
elaborate, and considers the question with especial reference to the 
diverse exigencies and ect action of the nations represented 
at the Conference. 

Dr. Trumpp (5) possesses what is undoubtedly the first quali- 
fication for an historian of the religion of the Sikhs, a thorough 
knowledge of the subject. His disqualification is a curious lack of 
moral sympathy with the phenomenon which has nevertheless so 
powerfully excited his intellectual interest. This was conspicuous in 
the preface to his laborious translation of the Adi Granth, or 
sacred book of the Sikhs. No one, it might have been deemed, 
would address himself seriously to the translation of an enormous 
work in a difficult language, unless he were conscious of some kind 
of sympathy with its sentiment and spirit. Yet Dr. Trumpp’s 
preface betrayed that the Adi Granth was to him mere foolish- 
ness. The circumstance is by no means complimentary to his 
critical faculty, implying a total incapacity to enter into the mystic 
and Pantheistic circle of ideas which has always proved most con- 
= to minds of the rarest quality. For the same reason, Dr. 

rumpp’s criticism on the Sikh religion is worthless, except in so 
far as it deals with matters of fact. His statement, for example, 
of the liability of Sikh monotheism to relapse into Hindu idolatry 
is, without doubt, perfectly trustworthy, and his generally 
sober and prosaic cast of mind renders him a dispassionate 
chronicler of the vicissitudes of Nanak’s simple creed. In its 
origin it was but an offset from the monotheistic Pantheism of 
Kabir, and aimed, like the latter, at the comprehension of Hindu 
and Mussulman in a wider religious unity. It owedits perpetua- 
tion and its diffusion to the military and administrative abilities 
of a line of warlike Gurus, whose developments would have 
amazed the man of peace from whom they derived their apostolic 
succession, The last Guru created the Khalsa, ultimately a Sikh 
Preetorian Guard, but originally as pure a specimen of a Church 
militant as the Knights Templars. After his death the Sikhs became 
& military republic, whose anarchy was rapidly hurrying it to dis- 
solution when it fell under the sway of Runjeet Singh, after whom 
it again relapsed into the condition that rendered inevitable its 
destruction at the hands of the British. During this long period 
of turbulence and conquest, the pure precepts of the original Sikh 
creed had ceased to be sigan’, and Dr. Trumpp is probably 
correct in ascribing very little influence to them at present. The 
Adi Granth, however, is still nominally held in the highest 
honour, and, should a religious genius ever again arise among the 
Sikhs, may yet serve as the basis of a new crusade against Hindu 
idolatry pty Hindu caste. 

Herr Leopold Katscher has performed a useful work for German 
readers by abridging Mr. Huth’s biography of Buckle (6). We 
did not, for our own part, find this work too long, and cannot 
agree with Herr Katscher that it is improved by the process of 
curtailment; but at the same time it is quite true that its length 


(3) Russland und England. Aeussere und innere Gegensiitze. Von E. 
von basa. Leipzig: Friedrich. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(4) Gold und Silber im Landes- und im Weltverkehr. Von F, W. Jacobi. 
Leipaig : Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate. 

ror iiber die Wihrungsfrage. Von Dr. W. Lexis, Leipzig: 

Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(5) Die Religion der Sikhs. Nach den Quellen dargestellt von Ernst 

Lelpeig : Schulze, London: Nutt. 

(6) Henry Thomas Buckle’s Leben und Wirken. Von Alfred H. Huth. 
Auszugsweise umgearbeitet von L. Katscher. Leipzig & Heidelberg: 
Winter. London: Williams & Norgate. 


is an impediment to its circu'ation among foreigners, and that the 
life of so perfect a type of the student and thinker as Buckle has g 
value for mankind wholly independent of the soundness of hig 
theories. Herr Katscher has, therefore, done wisely in omittj 
Mr. EHuth’s exposition of Buckle’s principles, and in confining him. 
self principally to those anecdotes and letters which contribute 
most to convey a living portrait of the man. He has had the goog 
taste to adhere, as nearly as possible, to the'diction of the original, 
and by the help of a little rearrangement has produced a sketch of 
Buckle which will go far to make him a real man to the numerous 
German readers who have hitherto only known him as a book, 

The revival of interest in Moliére (7), of late years, is very 
remarkable. While his dramatic rivals, the tragic poets, who at 
one time passed as genuises obviously more exalted in virtue of 
the more elevated class of composition essayed by them, have sunk 
to the position of representatives of a loca) and transitory form of 
the drama, Moliére has taken definitive rank among the six or 
seven authors who have written for humanity at large, and whose 
art is, within its own department, consummate and absolutely 
infallible. ven so acute a critic as Lessing was far from ren. 
dering Moliére justice, and indeed German criticism, as a whole, 
has to make him considerable amends. MHerr Lotheissen hag 
assuredly performed his part; the uniformity of his encomium 
might even be censured as monotonous, but there is no denying its 
justice. Moliére did actually present a perfect model of dramatic 
art, uniting the elegance of anaier to the wis comica of Aris. 
tophanes, and Herr Lotheissen cannot be blamed for insisting on 
the very point which he has set himself to prove. At the same 
time, his panegyric would be in danger of becoming tedious were 
it not relieved by sketches of his author's times and circumstances, 
and of the personages with whom he was brought into contact, as 
well as investigations of the many obscure passages of his 
history. Perhaps the most valuable part of the work, however, 
is his examination of the changes introduced by Moliére into 
comedy and his relation to his rivals and predecessors. 

The most recent of Georg Ebers’s reproductions of antique 
life (8) has been suggested by a little pictorial gem of Mr. Alma 
Tadema’s, whose beauty, undoubtedly, may well afford inspira. 
tion to poet or novelist. Many visitors to the exhibition at the 
German Athenzeum will remember the truly idyllic scene—the 
maiden’s irresolute attitude and downcast gaze as she ponders the 
suit of her urgent wooer,a@ youth extended at her side on the 
marble bench upon which she is seated, with her back to the sun- 
lit bay and the faintly flushed range of hills beyond the waters. 
This lovely background does not lend itself readily to the engraver's 
art, and the inadequacy of the rendering rather mars Herr Ebers’s 
frontispiece. His own defect as a literary artist is of the contrary 
Lind, not imperfection, but over-precision of detail. His personages 
seem actuated by his own laudable anxiety that his readers should 
be as well acquainted as himself with the minutiz of antique life. 
They are consequently continually insisting upon minor details 
which certainly assist the realization of the general picture by 
nineteenth-century readers, but which a Syracusan to whom they 
were perfectly familiar would have thought perfectly superfluous. 
The result is a want of keeping, occasionally aggravated by a 
direct oversight, as when the old woman, deaf while her hand- 
maids are talking about trifles, promptly recovers her hearing when 
the progress of the action requires her to understand what is said, 
Nor is even Herr Ebers’s archeology unimpeachable ; his Syracusans 
of the third or fourth century 3B.c. keep cats and grow citrons, 
His story is, nevertheless, very pleasing in the main; simple, 
natural, and, if less severely Hellenic than Landor would have 
made it, an excellent specimen of that more romantic phase of 
classicism exemplified such acknowledged masterpieces a3 
Longus’s “ Daphnis and Chloe ” and Goethe's “ Alexis and Dora.” 

“ Pencillings” (9) is a title happily chosen to express the slight 
yet graphic execution of Ferdinand Gross’s miscellaneous tales and 
sketches. The writer has all the characteristics of a good 
feuilletoniste, and nothing but the comparative stiffness of the 
German language impedes his attainment of the French standard 
in this department of literature. Two short stories, each turning 
on unhappiness in marriage, are told with careless ease, yet with 
striking effect, and a remarkable insight into certain phases of 
feminine character. The writer evidently does not rate the fair sex 
very highly, and in an ingenious, though paradoxical, essay strives 
to prove that Shakspeare was of his opinion. Another minor sketch 

ives a very amusing account of an Italian drama supposed to 

founded upon the life of Shakspeare ; and papers on the stumbling- 
blocks of translators, Daudet, lyrical poems, and similar themes, 
display real critical ability, as well as a felicitous ease of handling. 

he Rundschau (10) is less interesting than usual, the only con- 
tributions of any especial mark being the continuation of Gottfried 
Keller’s “ Sinngedicht,” and a series of letters from a Prussian 
officer at Berlin during the revolution of 1848. They indicate 
several points worthy of notice—such as the sympathy, even of 
liberal-minded Germans, for Austria against Italy ; and the si 
gular want of foresight with which, on the first receipt of the 


(7) Moliére: sein Leben und seine Werke. Von F. Lotheisseh 
Frankfurt: Riitler & Loening. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(8) Eine Frage. Idyll zu einem Gemiilde seines Freandes Alma Tadema 
— von Georg Ebers. Stuttgart: Hallberger. London: Williams & 

orgate. 

(9). Mit dem Bleistift. Geschichten und Skizzen. Von Ferdinand Gross 
Leipzig: Reissner. London: Nutt. 

(10) Deutsche Rundschau, WHerausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg 
Berlin: Paetel. London: Triibner & Co. 
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news of the revolution in Paris, the probability of a sympathetic 
movement in Germany was overlooked in the ap rehension of an 
jmmediate attack on the Rhine frontier. Herr Rodenberg gives 
an entertaining account of the manner in which the Flemish 
national spirit has asserted itself in politics, literature, and art ; 
and the poetical myth of the submerged Atlantis and the scientific 
myth of the hypothetical Lemuria are exposed by a writer whose 
obligations to Mr. Wallace are probably greater than he has thought 
proper to acknowledge. 
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BUST, from life, by J. E. Boru, Esq., A.R.A., now in the Royal Academy (Central 
colour, for Subscribers only.—Prospectus, wi otograph and fi ticulars, 

sent upon application, to F. RATHBONE, 71 King's Road, fas ee 


LIBRARY, 12 St, James’s Square.-—The FORTIETH 
NUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Members will 1 . 
mom on Monday, May 30, at Three o'clock in the ehernoon. 
r By order of the Committee. 
May 3, 1881. ROBT. HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 


Fort ‘ For the Science and Practice of Agriculture. 
id intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 
he R.A.C, arm, surrounding the College, is a mixed farm of about 500 Acres. 
For ttce ~The Right the Earl of DUCIE. 
te ege and Farm, List ices, Dip &c., apply to 


QWENS COLLEGE, Manchester.—The COUNCIL, having 
8 fron entlemen desirous of becoming Candidates. e ti £350 

ntment w ate from September next. Further information ii 

dats ofthe Professor may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL of the College. setainaae 
tions and testimonials, addressed to the Council, will be received up to Mey 28. 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, 


BrIGH TON COLLEG E— 
= office of PRINCIPAL will become VACANT at the end of the present Term. 
Founeit are prepared to receive applications from Gentlemen desirous of the a + Wing 
Master ts must be Clergymen of the Church of England, in Priest's orders, of the degree of 
may be ate at least of one of the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge. Every information 
on the Skcrerary, the College, Brighton, to whom Testimonials must be 
re Thursday, June 9. F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 


ptive Paper gratis. Sixty Lots tor Sale.—Messrs. BEKEN, 86 London Wall. 


HOTELS. 
RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee for Lad d Gentl Sea- Water Service in the Hotel. 
BENJN. BULL. Manager. 


' PHe ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the verge of the Atlantic, 

in its own Ornamental Grounds of Five Acres, It contains 250 Rooms and is “ a model 
of sanitary excellence.” One of the largest Swimming Baths in England is attached to the 
Hotel and is now Open for the Season. Cheap Tourist Tickets to Ilfracombe for Two Months 
from ali principal Railway Stations.—Taritf and every information of MANAGER. 


RODRIGUES’ NOVELTIES in MONOGRAMS, ARMS, 


Crests, and Addresses. Steel Dies Engraved as Gems. 
NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES artistically Illuminated in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and 
Colours, in the first style. 
BEST RELIEF STAMPING, one colour, Is. per 300. 
HENRY RODRIGUES, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W,, &e. 
FENDERS, FIREIRONS, STOVES, RANGES, &. 


£ ‘8.4, 
Register Stoves.... from 0 9 0to3 00 
China-Tiled ditto » 3 80,% 080 
Dog Stoves ......-. » 0 120,20 00 
Fenders, Bronzed or Black € 08 
Ditto, Steel and Ormolu....... 
Fender Frames for Tile Hearths. 2008 
Marble _ ditto ditto » 2 -00,10 00 
Pierced Brass Fenders ... 2 20,10 
Fireirons, Set of ‘Three... » © 43, 6 0 @ 
Ditto, Rests for Tile Hearths, per pair - » ORO, Lb WoO 
GAS AND HOT-WATER WORK.—Estimates free. 
Colza Oil. highest quality ......... 2s. 
crosine ditto, safe and inod 
Five gallons and upwards .........+. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 
It coutains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING IRONMONGERY, CABINET FURNITURE, BEDSTEADS, 
/ BEDDING, &c., with Lists of Prices. ‘ 
39 OXFORD STREET; 1, 14, 2, 3,4 NEWMAN STREET, &c. 


(PHE ART FURNISHERS’ ALLIANCE, Limited, 157 New 
Bond Street, London, W. 
Is NOW OPEN 
As a medium for producing the best Art Effects in all branches of house furnishing and deco- 
saeon at the least possible outlay 


Public is invited to inspect the original assortment of Furniture and other specially 
selected objects o mestic use and decorative art, now on Sale, » designated by the 
“ Whitehall Review,” of — 14, as “ the most superb collection of artistic furniture and 


accessories ever brought toge! 
Every article has its price affixed. Those intending to build, alter, or re-decorate their 
uses, 


uld inspect the Games now on Sale at 
THE ART FURNISHERS' ALLIANCE, LIMITED, 157 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
CHRIS. DRESSER, Ph.D., F.L.S., Art Adviser. 
EDWARD LEE, Kut., F.S.A. Scot., Secretury and Manager. 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


THE CITY of LONDON FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ITED. 
OrFiczs—10l1 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, fully subscribed. 
Directors. 
Chairman—Alderman H. E. KNIGHT. 
Vice-Chairman—LIGHTLY SIMPSON, Esq. 


Robert Morley, Esq. 
Alderman G. 8. Nottage. 
EK. Leigh Pemberton, Esq., M.P. 


Spencer ore, Esq. mpson, Jun., 
Rechard Basil Huth, Vincent Biscoe Tritto: 

General Manager—L. C. PHILLIPS. 


This Company insures almost every descripti f property in the United Kingdom, in 
many places abroad. Applications ‘or ay 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
Trustees. 

The Right Honourable Baron CAMPBELL. 

The Right Honourable Viscount CRANBROOK. 

The H ble Vice-Ch lor Sir CHARLES HALL. 

The Honourable Mr. Justice MANISTY. 

WILLIAM FREDERICK HIGGINS, Esq. 

‘ EDMOND ROBERT TURNER, Esq. 


Directors. 
Bailey, Esq. James Johnson, Q.C. 
cis Thomas Bircham, Esq. Rolle 
¢ Hon. Hallyburton G. Campbell. Richard Nicholson, 
ohn Clerk Charles Manley Smith, 
rick George vidson, Esq. John Swift, Esq. 
ohn Deedes, Esq. John Marmaduke Teesdale, Esq. 
William James Farrer, 


, Esq. Edward Tompson, Esq. 

Beary Ray Freshtield, Esq. Sir William E +2 Walton. 

fon. Alfred E. Gathorne Hardy. hite, Esq. 
arrer Herschell, Q.C., M.P. E 
William Frederick Higgins, Esq. 
Holdsworth Hunt, Esq. 
Invested Assets on D ber 31, 1880 £5,404,488, 
Income for the year 1880....... 
Amount paid in claims to December 31 last 


Arnold William 
Charles Norris Wilde, Esq. 
il Thomas Woodd, Esq. 


r3i, seve eee 675, 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted .........+++ 6.18001 
Theexpesnet Management (including Commission) are under 4} per cent. of the Annual 


Attention is specially directed to the revised Prospectus of the Society ; to the new rates 
of premium, which are materially lower for young lives than heretofore; to the new con- 
a te limits of free travel residence ; and to the reduced rates of extra 

mium. 


ane granted on security of Life Interests and Reversions in connexion with Policies of 


Prospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on application. 
GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 


J[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PH@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances etfected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
OXFORD STREET (Corner of Vere Street), W. Established 171 years. 
Home and Foreign Insurances Effected. Sum Insured in 1880, £262,745,653. 
FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL £1,000,000,. RESERVE FUND, £175,000, 
HEAD OrFice—-NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Metres, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 


Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms custo: 
end whan the Credit doce not ill 


Deposits received for fixed periods on terms to be ascertained on application. 


Bills issued atthe current exchange of the day on any of the Branchesof Bank, 
extracharge ; and Approved Bills purchased for collection. 


Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securit 
Loans, and the safe custody of thesame undertaken. 


Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


Annual sale nine millions. 


** Of great value to the cause of temperance and good health.” 
Dr. NorMAN KERR. 


THE APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
19 REGENT STREET, S.W. 


HEWETSON & MILNER. 


THE EXCHANGE. 


FURNITURE AND CARPETS OF SPECIAL DESIGNS AND FIRST 
QUALITY AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Estimates and Catalogues free of charge. 


211, 212, 213 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
(Exactly facing Goodge Street). 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The al, bes’ da 
liberal. Cash Prices ; no Extra Charge for time given. Large, Brock: to select 
Illustrated priced Catalogue, with Térms, post free. —248, 249, and 250 ‘Tottenham Court Road, 


and 19,20,and 21 Mo: Street, W.C, 


(THE GREAT WESTERN STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY, Limited. 

Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 1880, whereby the liability 
of a Shareholder is limited to the amount of his Shares. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000, DIVIDED INTO 20,000 SHARES 
OF £50 EACH, 

Of which 8,000 Shares will bear a Preferential Dividend of Six per cent. 
per annum, payable out of profits from year to year, and the remainin 
12,000 will be ordinary shares, of which 4,000, or thereabouts, will be 
allotted to the present owners of the steamships belonging to the Great 

Western Line. 

There are now offered 4,000 Preference and 4,000 Ordinary Shares, pay. 
able as follows, namely :—4£5 on application, £5 on allotment, and t 
balance from time to time as required. It is not anticipated that more 
than £30 per share will be called up on the Ordinary Shares, but to meet 
the wishes of some investors the full amount will be received upon a limited 
number, 

Directors. 
MARK WHITWILL, J.P. (Mark Whitwill & Son), Bristol, Chairman 
and Managing Director. 
HENRY DANIEL (Alexander, Daniel, & Co.), Bristol. 
JONATHAN L. EVANS (P. and S. Evans & Co), Bristol. 
CHARLES NASH, J. P. (Jones & Nash), Bristol. 
NERBERT THOMAS, J.P. (Christopher Thomas & Brothers), Bristol. 
HENRY WETHERED (Director of the London and South-Western 
Bank, Limited), Bristol. 
Bankers. 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Limited. 


Solicitors. 


HENRY BRITTAN, PRESS, INSKIP, & CREWDSON, Bristol. 


Anditor. 
WILBERFORCE TRIBE (Tribe, Clarke, & Co.), London and Bristol. 


Secretary. 
CHARLES WILLIAM CLIFFT, Grove Avenue, Queen Square, Bristol. 


Orrices:—GROVE AVENUE, QUEEN SQUARE, BRISTOL. 


Brokers, 
THE MEMBERS OF THE BRISTOL STOCK EXCHANGE. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This Company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring, working, and 
extending the Great Western Line of Steamships, which for some years have traded 
between Bristol and New York, and for the general purposes of a Shipowning 
Company. 

The Line was started by Messrs. MARK WuitwiL. & Son, in the year 1871, and 
it now consists of Six Steamships—namely, the Arragon, Cornwall, Somerset, Devon, 
Bristol, and Gloucester, engaged in the foreign trade, and one, the Redland, engaged 
in the coasting trade, for the purpose of collecting and distributing cargo in con- 
nexion with the foreign-going vessels. 


These vessels have hitherto been owned by various persons, but entirely 
managed by Messrs. MARK WHITWILL & Son, who have been largely interested in 
them. Other steamships have from time to time been chartered for the purpose of 
developing trade with Montreal, Baltimore,‘and Boston. Complete arrangements have 
been made with the Railway Companies for through traffic between the chief centres 
in America and Bristol, vid New York and the above-named ports. The trade is 
believed to be capable of great extension, especially as the Docks at the mouth of 
the River Avon provide dation accessible at all tides for large Ocean 
Steamers, and are in direct communication with the Midland Counties, West of 
England, South Wales, and London. 


The Passenger traffic also, of which Messrs. WHITWILL have for thirty years had 
some share, should largely increase with increased facilities, as Bristol is the most 
central -eaport in England, and while easy of access from all parts of the country, 
is within less than three hours’ distance from London. 

The development of trade between Bristol and ports in the United States and 
Canada during the last few years may be illustrated by the following statement of 
the tonnage of vessels en g Bristol from some of these ports with grain and pro- 


1870. 1878. 1880, 


Arrangements have been made for acquiring the seven vessels before mentioned, 
and the business connected therewith, upon terms which are believed to be fair and 
reasonable. The price to be paid is £200,"00, which (except fractional parts) is to 
be accepted in shares of the Company, credited as fully paid, and the Company will 
adopt all agreements and engagements entered into by Messrs. WHITWILL & Son, 
in respect of each of the vessels as from the completion of the last voyage com- 
menced by her before March 21, 1881. 


The price of each vessel has been fixed with reference to her original cost, the 
result of her past trading, and her present age and condition. The aggregate 
amount, £200,000, although beyond the price which would be realized by a forced 
sale, is believed to represent the fair value of the vessels, and the business is a going 
concern. Itis far less than the original cost, and includes considerable reserve 
funds, which are available for repairs. No promotion money will be paid. 


The amount of Dividend distributed amongst the Owners (after payment of in- 
surance and provision for the reserve fund above alluded to) during the period for 
which the steamers have been running has, upon an average, exceeded 10 per 
centum per annum upon the purchase-money now payable. It is anticipated that 
at least as good a result will be obtained in the future. 

It is proposed, by means of the new capital, to acquire other suitable boats, 
so that the Company may eventually meet the requirements of the trade without 
chartering the vessels of other owners. 

The Preference Shares will be ultimately fully called up. It is not anticipated 
that more than £30 per Share will be called upon ‘the Ordinary Shares, but to meet 
the wishes of investors the Directors will receive full payment (which will rank for 
Dividend) upon a limited number of such Shares. Any parties desiring to avail 
themselves of this option must intimate such desire when making their application 
for Shares. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares may be obtained from the 
Company’s Secretary , Solicitors, or Bankers. 

Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, and of 
— above mentioned, may be inspected at the Office of the Company's 
Solicitors. 


Bristol, May 12, 1881. 


} 
Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B. 
Lord Colin Campbell, M.P. | 
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